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President i 


OOPERSTOWN, during the coming months, will be the center 

for outstanding activities in folklore and the folk arts. In just 
a short while, the eighth annual Seminars on American Culture 
will get under way. This year, our sister organization, the New 
York State Historical Association, has planned the seminars as 
two separate wecks, but, as usual, the time will be filled with a 
rewarding variety of experiences in our American heritage. The 
first week, devoted exclusively to the American Frugal Housewife 
and the World She Lived In, will bring the group face to face 
with numerous aspects of everyday life that now make up a 
major part of our folk inheritance. 

In the second week of the program, July third through the 
ninth, your society will be closely associated with the program 
Folklore of the Pioneers. QuarteRLy Editor Harold W. Thomp- 
son will be in charge. He will be assisted by our Vice-President 
Charles L. Wallis and our past Secretary Edith Cutting. Frank 
Warner, of course, will be on hand to make his substantial con- 
tributions to many of the meetings. We will be involved with 
another program at the same time. 

Persons interested in a permanent record of the work and 
arrangements at Cooperstown will find invaluable the set of 35mm 
film-strips on The American Pioneer. Drawing on the wealth of 
materials in the Farmers’ Museum, the Crossroads, and Fenimore 
House, this pictorial survey brings to life rural society in upstate 
New York in the first part of the 19th century. 

In September, we will return to Cooperstown for our Annual 
Meeting. The meeting is scheduled for early in the month. The 
program, still in the planning stage, will be as attractive and 
informative as possible. You will receive announcements with full 
details about the meeting later in the summer. 

Don’t miss either of these dates, if you can help it! 

W.G.T. 
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B= the Seminars at Cooperstown this summer, July 3-9, 
will offer one on ‘Folklore of the Pioneers’ and one on 
“York State Patterns,” the present issue of the QUARTERLY aims 
to be of value for the enjoyment of these two topics. At the same 
time there is, I hope, the usual variety geographically, from Long 
Island to Niagara County, with two short stops in the Coopers- 
town region, at Otsego and Chenango Counties. Also you get an 
idea of the variety of early occupations: warriors, canallers, sailors, 
peddlers, hop-pickers, lumbermen, farmers, railroaders. 

For the first time we publish modern poems on subjects taken 
from the State's authentic lore. The Revolutionary song will be 
of special value to patriotic societies; its first two stanzas should 
be sung by the Sons and Daughters of the Revolution—the tune 


is familiar to all our readers. For contrast and comparison we 


cross our eastern border to publish several epitaphs from Massa- 
chusetts which give an idea of the kind of New Englanders who 
settled Western New York. 

“And the child was born and his name was Ichabod.” When 
I was a young man, this Yankee saying was used by an elderly 
friend of mine whenever somebody was drawing out ‘a story too 
long. “Mr. Woodbury,” asked a brisk young woman seated in an 
Adirondack canoe, “why are you skinning that log?’ The old 
man continued his work at his dock without looking up; then 


he answered in brief Yankee fashion, “So as to get it skun.” 
I must get this log skun, but I should like to say a word or two 
about contributors, the generous people who write pieces without 
being paid a cent more than the editors—who are paid less than 
one cent. First of all, I want to thank them. Year in and year out, 
many of them are my former students; others, such as the authors 
of “Upstate, Downstate,” are my personal friends; some I have 
never met—and that group includes four contributors to this 
issue. Contributors are people who know some lore (usually from 
oral tradition) and are willing to share their knowledge; they are 
also willing to tell their source or sources of information. Usually 
they are asked to make a few revisions to clarify, or to test lore 
by the use of history. All are expected to type their contributions, 


double-spaced throughout. Articles may run to any length from 
one to fifteen pages. Why don’t you write something for us? Even 
if what you write is accepted for publication, you may need to 
wait a while to see it in print; one article this time was submitted 
as part of a class-report in 1942, but usually I can find space 
within a year. So there, my log is skun. 


THREE POEMS ON NEW YORK 
STATE FOLKLORE 


By WHEATON P. WEBB 


1. CHURNING SONG 


1. Churning Song 


(At Worcester, N. Y. in Otsego County where I lived in the 1930's, 
I met many older people who still believed in witches, and was told 
how witches had been known to put a spell on a churn so that the 
butter would not gather. It had once been the custom to fling a red- 
hot horseshoe into the churn to break the spell, and one man told me 
quite seriously that more than once he had heard the witches scream 
when the hot horseshoe was flung into the cream. I originally wrote 
this song for a scene in a folk pageant depicting the history of Wor- 
cester. The various dooms which comprise the song represent “super- 
stitions” about warnings of death which I frequently heard in this 
region.) 


O! Come butter, 

Come butter, 

Come butter, 
Come! 


Seven black witches haunt my churn! 
Seven black witches soon shall burn! 
Big at the bottom, smal] at the top, 
Something goes in it—whippety-whop! 
Fling in a horseshoe seven times hotter! 

Come butter, 

Come butter, 

Come butter, 

Come! 
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Beware the evil bird who flutters 
His crippled wings against your shutters: 
If a sparrow pecks your window pane, 
A man will hang in the autumn rain. 
O! Come butter, 
Come butter, 
Come! 


Stranger, I beg you my word attend: 
When you see the candle’s flame ascend, 
And dive again to the smoking wick— 
The death of your love will follow quick. 
O! Come butter, 
Come butter, 
Come! 


Stranger, beware both night and morning: 
Three low knocks are a solemn warning. 
If your mirror thrice swings from the wall. 
Death has your dearest in his thrall. 
O! Come butter, 
Come butter, 
Come! 


Beware the witchspells oft occurring 
Whenever you hear a black cat purring: 
A black cat will suck a baby’s breath 
And choke the innocent babe to death! 
O! Come butter, 
Come butter, 
Come! 
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Beware the maid who comes a-sweeping 
At night when honest hearts are sleeping: 
For she who sweeps in the gathering gloom 
Shall lie full soon in the clay-cold tomb. 
O! Come butter, 
Come butter, 
Come! 


O! Come butter, 

Come butter, 

Come butter, 
Come! 


Seven black witches haunt my churn! 
Seven black witches soon shall burn! 
Big at the bottom, small at the top, 
Something goes in it—whippety-whop! 
Fling in a horseshoe seven times hotter! 

O! Come butter, 

Come butter, 

Come butter, 

Come! 


2. THE SCYTHE TREE 


(“In 1861 James Wyburn Johnson, a farm boy, hearing of the 
firing on Fort Sumter, made up his mind to carry on the tradition of 
John Brown. Hanging his scythe on a six-inch sapling, now the Scythe 
Tree ...a large Balm of Gilead poplar, he said, ‘Let it hang there 
till I get back,’ and enlisted. He was killed in battle in 1864. The tree 
has grown around the scythe, so that today [1910] only six inches of 
the blade sticks from the trunk; the handle has rotted away long 
ago.”"—New York, a Guide to the Empire State. Oxford University 
Press. Page 430). The tree is at Waterloo, N. Y. 


The Boy stood solitary by the wall, 
Leaning irresolute upon the snath 
Of the curved, shining blade. The summer's yield 
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Of timothy lay stricken in its swath. 
Across the fields he saw the slender thread 

Of meadow brook that trickled from hill pastures, 
Stitching together loosely the broad acres. 

The growing edge of some rich cambium 

Deep in the boy, and until now unguessed, 
Quickened in him a prescience of the need 

For men to do now for the sundered land 

What the bright stream did for his father’s fields. 


O, there were promptings in the restless wind, 
Cry of a strong land shaken like a reed, 
Urgent with some new strengthened will to justice, 
And words that beat tumultuous in his brain, 
Imperious words that would not wait decision— 
John Brown of Osawatomie had thundered. 

He ran his thumb along the scythe’s bright blade 
And fingered it a moment thoughtfully. 
Somehow—it takes as many generations 

To breed a man to reverence the land 

As breed a gentleman. 


For the first time, 


Now that his mind was making up to leave it, 
He followed with his eye the line of wall 
That disappeared behind a clump of alders: 
These stones had hurled defiance at the frost, 
At strangers with a fine contempt for fences, 
And cattle straining for the cider apples 

That tempted them each autumn just beyond. 
His father’s father when the land was young, 
With only sunsets guiding him had come 
Three rivers westward to the Genesee; 

With his own hands, and patient, stone by stone, 
Had cleared the fields and built the enduring wall 
As a reminder that the land was his 

And someday, doubtless, would become his son’s. 
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The boy was bound here without any question,— 
Bound by the dead unto this land of living, 
Bound by this land of living to the dead. 

But pulses beating like far battle-drums 

At Sumter were instructing his cool blood. 

He knew then he was answerable only 

To undefined integrities within. 


His father, with an old man’s disregard 
For unpredicted rhythms in his blood 
Would find a thousand pretexts not to spare him. 
An old man’s brain, the boy reflected slowly. 

Is like a chimney that has seen too much 

Of smoke and flame and won't draw any longer,— 
A bleak, ancestral blindness that denies 

The smouldering passion and the shaping dream. 


The mellow voice of cowbells broke his reverie. 
By some familiar signal, prearranged, 

The sun sank slowly deeper down the west, 
Casting slantwise across his face the shadow 

Of a young Balm of Gilead poplar sapling. 

The boy was waiting for the invitation. 

His mind made up, he straightway flung himself 
Over the wall, his scythe across his shoulder, 

And thrust it high in a crotch of the young tree. 
“Let it hang there,” he said, “till I return,” 

And loosing hold of the snath, he felt the strangeness 
Of the new-born, no more the child of darkness. 


Three summers burned to autumn in the land, 
Three febrile summers, with the veined leaves’ singing 
Silenced in gray November’s silver rain, 

Month of hushed treetops and the barren bough. 
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Some splinter of dark death out of wet dawns 
Reduced his acreage to six feet—just. 

The scythe that once had liked to make so much 
Of all his body's rhythms now is dust. 

The tree, grown mighty through a thousand storms, 
Hugs the curved blade more fiercely to itself, 

As if what once had known the boy’s sure hand 

It could not bear to part with; year by year 
Hiding the blade more deeply in its trunk, 

Waiting a hand that does not come to mow. 


3. KISSING LOOP 


(This tries to capture the feeling that old men and women re- 
membered when they talked to me of hop-picking days in Schoharie 
County.) = 


Bright sun, keep shinin’ down on me— 

I'll] bend my back and hack the vine— 
It’s the only life, as all agree 

Where the tangle of golden clusters shine— 
Keep shinin’ down, bright sun! 


Cool wind, come blowin’ through my hair— 
Scoop your hops with a lazy hand— 
Anything goes, and devil may care, 
But it’s next the prettiest girl I'll stand— 
Blow down on me, cool wind! 


Kind love, go walkin’ out with me— 
Pick a maid and size up her heft— 
A hop-yard’s ways are always free, 
And a stolen kiss is an easy theft— 
Walk out with me, kind love! 


THEY REMEMBER THE ERIE CANAL 


By MRS. ELIZABETH M. HIGBEE 


FTER reading several inspiring books on the almost im- 
possible task of building a 364-mile waterway between 
Buffalo and New York City, I had a great desire to find 

oral tradition about the canal. This article is an attempt to tell 

of some lore obtained from a digger, a Captain, a steersman, a 

driver, and a Superintendent. 

In the 1890's and early 1900's, a $9,000,000.00 repair project 
was started to change the course of the Erie Canal in some places 
and to deepen it in others. My cousin Phil remembers working 
on this project during college vacations. He tells how stone from 
his father’s farm was brought to reinforce the Canal bed. The 
stone was weighed at the farm, then loaded onto wagons and 
drawn to the canal four miles away. The drivers, being in a hurry 
to make as many trips as possible, did not care how many stones 
were lost along the way, until the engineers became wise and did 
not weigh the load until it reached the canal. 

Mr. Rether, an 85-year-old farmer living near the Canal, tells 
of helping deepen it. He worked in the year 1900 for $1.50 a day, 
which was more money than he could make on his farm at that 
time. A crew of 150 men, 75 on each side, worked with scoop 
shovels and wheelbarrows. He sold 15-foot logs cut from his wood- 
lot to the engineers for 60 cents a log and considered himself well 
paid. Mr. Rether found it very convenient to order farm supplies, 
as did many other farmers, by simply driving down to the bridge 
near his farm and waiting to give his order to a Captain Strickland. 
Whereupon the Captain would proceed to Syracuse, buy the sup- 
plies, and leave them at the bridge on the return trip. Mr. Rether 
also frequently boarded this boat at the bridge about 8:00 in the 
morning and rode to Syracuse for 20 cents—a distance of ten miles 
—arriving there about 10:00. 
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I was fortunate to learn that this Captain Strickland was still 
living in Jordan, N. Y. So without further ado I went to his home 
and had a most enjoyable talk with both Captain and Mrs. Strick- 
land. The Captain began working on the Canal in 1892, operat- 
ing several boats over a 24-year period. He owned two steamboats, 
the Kate and the McMullin, in which he carried both freight and 
passengers, making daily runs between Jordan and Syracuse. A 
crew of three (a deck hand, an engineer, and a pilot) and the 
Captain manned his boats. The McMullin was purchased from 
a Mr. Walter McMullin who stipulated that if Captain Strickland 
would continue to call the boat the McMullin, he would furnish 
the crew with hats with the boat’s name printed in gold. Captain 
Strickland must have been a very popular man with the ladies; he 
tells of neighbors rushing to his boat, just as he was ready to pull 
out, with instructions to buy a certain size of thread for crocheting 
or to match a bit of silk or gingham. He was always glad to oblige, 
and the clerks at the dry-goods counters in Syracuse soon got to 
know him well. The children were also fond of him; he was always 
sure to find several of them waiting at the Jordan dock for his 
return so they could climb aboard and have a ride up to the “free 
water’ where the boat was turned around and brought back to be 
tied up at the dock for the night. Captain Strickland had only one 
steady commuter—a young lad studying to be a doctor at Syracuse 
University and now a reputable physician practicing in this vicin- 
ity. However, many others along this route used to ride to Syra- 
cuse on business or to shop. The ladies welcomed the three-hour 
trip to get caught up on the news or just to sit and crochet. You'd 
have to be an early riser, however, to take this trip: the boat left 
promptly at 7:00, arrived in Syracuse at 10:00, stayed until 3:00, 
and returned by 6:00. 

The McMullin was also chartered to carry picnic groups— 
usually to Three Rivers or Green Lake. These picnic parties were 
very gay and often numbered 300 passengers, which was the boat's 
capacity. People in Syracuse used to take the trip to Jordan just 
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for the ride, then return to Syracuse by train. The Hudson family, 
wholesale grocers, often made just such Saturday excursions. 

The only trouble Captain Strickland ever encountered was 
with young boys in summertime. They would drop from bridges 
in the city, grab a watermelon from his boat, and jump off before 
he could catch them. Around watermelon time the crew kept a 
sharp watch. 

In 1907 the “big break” in Syracuse occurred; the Canal bed 
gave way and dropped into the Onondaga Creek which flowed in 
an aqueduct under the canal. Many canal boats tied at Clinton 
dock were tossed and smashed like match boxes in the rush of 
water. Sides of buildings caved in, and the Canal was filled with 
mud and rubble for many feet. Captain Strickland’s boat was tied 
at this time at the Clinton dock, but was fortunate not to be one 
of the first. However, it was stranded there in the mud for two 
months while the break was being repaired. The other accident 
he recalls, of a minor nature, happened one year in late Novem- 
ber. He slipped and fell off his boat into the freezing waters of the 
Canal near the dock at Jordan. Although the water was very deep 
and he was heavily clothed, he was able to swim ashore without 
assistance. 

My visit was concluded by Mrs. Strickland telling of living 
near the Canal as a girl. She was often awakened at night by the 
ringing word, “Lock-Ho!”” The Canalers began this call a half- 
mile away to arouse the lock-keepers to let boats pass. 

One fine spring morning recently I talked to “Snag” Fuller in 
the back yard of his home at Warners, N. Y. I found him sitting 
on an old tire, watching a black and white kitten playing with 
a garter snake. He seemed to welcome the opportunity to tell of 
his experiences on the Canal. He began working at eighteen years 
of age for a Captain Page, who owned a boat and tug called the 
Maude and Minnie—so named after twin girls that lived near Mr. 
Page at Phoenix, N. Y. According to “Snag’’ Fuller, who by the 
way cannot recall how he came by his nickname, this Captain 
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Page was no ordinary Captain. He had a fine reputation for fair- 
ness and honesty with his help, for his excellent board and keep, 
and for the fine condition of his boats. “Snag” worked for the 
Captain eleven years, beginning each year in May and stopping 
when the Canal froze-up—usually in December. The wages of 
$50.00 a month plus board and keep were good compared to farm 
work, which then paid only $20.00. 

The Maude and Minnie was an express boat that carried 9,000 
bushels of wheat from Buffalo to New York City. By traveling 
night and day, the trip from Buffalo to Albany would take ten 
days. From Albany the steamboats would pilot the barges down 
the Hudson River to the Erie Basin at New York City. After their 
boats were emptied, they had to wait around sometimes for sev- 
eral days before they could get a sufficient load of sugar, boots, and 
shoes for the return trip. During these waits they had to keep a 
sharp eye out for hoodlums called “dock rats” who would paddle 
up at night in a rowboat and reach over the side with a long, 
hooked pole to take anything lying loose on the boat. They were 
particularly deft at hooking pants through the port-holes of the 
drivers’ quarters. This proved most embarrassing for many a 
crewman with but one change of clothes. The round trip usually 
took about thirty days, and this was considered fast speed for a 
freighter. 

The Maude and Minnie carried a crew of five, and also six 
horses. There were the Captain and his wife (who cooked for the 
crew), a steersman, and two drivers. Each member of the crew had 
six hours on and then six off work. Three horses were used at 
once, and every six hours the horses were changed. The Captain 
took great pride in his horses and fed them well. They knew just 
when to slacken their pace, which boats they had to stop for, how 
to climb up the steep bridge spanning the gap between the tow- 
path and the boat, and how to step down the steep grade into the 
stable up front in the boat. ‘Snag’ Fuller’s first two years were 
spent as a driver. Sometimes the six-hour stretch of walking seem- 
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ed endless, and at night he often would ride one of the horses 
when he thought the Captain couldn't see him. 

It was in December of his second year that he had his first 
experience with the “freeze-up” on the Canal. They were at the 
Erie Basin in New York City waiting for a consignment of mer- 
chandise when the freeze came—stranding 200 boats. As the Cap- 
tain was anxious to get home, he hired “Snag” to stay until 
spring and look after the boat for one dollar a day and board. 
“Snag” found it a very lonesome job until he became acquainted 
with an old man on the next boat who frequently looked after 
both boats while “Snag” went to a show or saw the sights of the 
town. Captain Page was so pleased with the condition of his boat 
when he came in the spring that “Snag” was promoted to Steers- 
man. 

There were four breaks on the Canal during the time “Snag” 
worked on it. One occurred near Rochester. The towpath gave 
away, and “Snag’’ saw a large boat opposite the break pulled into 
a field and carried about 1600 feet, where it remained for many 
years. 

Mr. Fuller spoke of a man by the name of Casey who was hired 
by the Canal authorities to watch for mistreated horses. If horses 
were driven more than six hours at a stretch, they often developed 
collar-sores which were very painful. Casey became well known 
and feared among the lawbreakers, and imposed heavy fines on a 
Captain if he detected mistreatment. 

This bit of information led me to talk to the granddaughter 
of a Canal Superintendent or Pathmaster as he was sometimes 
called. He spent his time patrolling the towpath to keep off 
vehicles, and also to be on watch for obstacles in the Canal that 
might hinder the boats. Because the towpaths were in far better 
condition than many of the roads, peddlars were constantly trying 
to use them. One such rag-peddlar carrying his wares on his back 
was a formidable sight. He so scared a team of horses drawing a 
boat that they jumped into the Canal and were drowned. She also 
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relates of hearing her grandfather tell about seeing the beloved 
Doctor in Camillus using the towpath to make his calls. One day 
the Superintendent stopped the Doctor and admonished him for 
riding on the towpath. He then asked him what the Doctor 
thought the Superintendent would do if he caught him using it 
again. When the Doctor looked perplexed, the Superintendent 
said with a wink that he would “look the other way.” 

All this lore of an almost forgotten mode of travel so fascin- 
ated me that the next obvious step was to spend a Sunday after- 
noon tracing the Canal from Jordan to Syracuse. In many places 
traces of the old Canal are visible. By and large, however, scrub 
brush and “fill” have pretty well obscured the new part. It was 
interesting to see the aqueduct at Camillus which permitted the 
nine-mile creek to flow under the Canal bed. It is a magnificant 
example of the great architectural and engineering achievement 
of this Canal. Its arches remind one of a bit out of Roman history. 
Dills Landing was next located by viewing the ruins of the once 
lovely Dill home. This landing was chosen as one of the places 
for a cannon to boom out the grand opening of the Canal in 1825. 
The store at Sims Landing is still intact; and if it could only talk, 
it probably would relate the lurid past of the counterfeiters that 
owned it at one time. Last but not least along this route were the 
Gere Locks. They look usable even today, providing their gates 
were restored. These locks were placed here because of a twelve- 
foot drop in the Canal. 


Note: | am indebted to the following people for information: 
my aunt, Mrs. Mary E. Maxwell, (Camillus) and Mr. Rether (Onon- 
daga Hill); Mr. Albert Fuller (Warners); Captain Strickland, 
(Jordan), Mrs. Clair Strickland. 

Books recommended are: Samuel Hopkins Adams, The Erie 
Canal; Harold W. Thompson, Body Boots & Britches; Herbert Best, 
Water Gate; Mary E. Maxwell, Among the Hills of Camillus. 

“Cousin Phil” is Phillip A. Munro, now of Claremont, California. 
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WHISTLES, THROTTLES, AND 
TRESTLES; 
LORE OF THE D.L. & W. RAILROAD 


By JEAN ANN BRADLEY 


F YOU drove into Cassville (Oneida County) on the lower 

road from Route 8, Henry Williams’ home would be the 

first one you'd pass. Henry and his wife Chrissie live in a 
rambling, white-shingled house facing the D.L. & W. tracks that 
follow the opposite wall of the valley and curve under the 
Route 8 “overhead” northward toward Utica. 

Even in passing by Henry’s home, you'd become acquainted 
with him. His land is bounded by railroad “Yard Limit’’ signs, 
and his barn is decorated by lanterns and switch-signals, a bright 
mural painting, and letters announcing that “Chrissie and Henry 
Live Here.” On the roof of the woodshed squats an old engine- 
bell, and nearby is a weather-beaten “Richfield Junction” sign 
that formerly hung on the Cassville station before the building 
was torn down a few years ago. 

I stopped in to visit Henry Williams, and in no time at all he 
was “talking railroad.” He showed me an old-fashioned wick 
torch that Joe Bromley, author of Clear the Tracks (1943), had 
used. He also had a picture of one of the most colorful engineers 
in the United States, John Draney, seated in his engine-cab. 
Henry had a brass star which was a type of engineer's good- 
conduct medal. Best of all, he had an evening's worth of stories 
about the D.L. & W.’s run from Utica to Binghamton, which 
I am in turn handing on to you. 
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One of the first stories Henry told me was about the deacon 
and his lily pond. He said that when the railroad company was 
first laying the D.L. & W. tracks, it had to negotiate with each 
farmer in order to run them across his land. A special arrange- 
ment made by the railroad for each land-owner was a crossing 
in front of the farm which made it possible for any member of 
the family to board a passenger train on the property or right in 
front of the house. When the railroad officials asked Deacon 
Young, who lived near West Winfield, if they could lay the rail- 
road track across his land and through the center of his lily pond, 
the deacon’s wife objected. Finally, after much deliberation, the 
officials consented to lay the tracks around the pond. The little 
body of water has long since dried up, but the railroad still makes 
a wide, round-about curve through the deacon’s property in 
honor of his lily pond. 

Henry told me that when Kim McCoon waited for his first 
train-ride at his new crossing near Richfield Springs, Kim was 
dressed in his black stovepipe hat and his black swallowtail coat 
and trousers, and was carrying his big, black umbrella. The train 
that stopped for him was a slow inspection train used for stock- 
holders so that they could enjoy the ride and see the countryside 
from either the open observation car or inside one of the passen- 
ger coaches. When the conductor offered to help Kim step up 
and take a seat on the flat, open car used for sight-seeing, Kim 
stared unbelievingly at the bare platform, the exposed benches, 
and the railing which was the only protection for the riders from 
falling off. Then he backed away and bawled that a car like that 
would certainly jump the track and tip over as soon as it picked 
up speed. So he insisted that if he was to ride as a passenger, he 
would ride in a passenger coach. Finally, Kim McCoon was 
hoisted up into the closed coach, but then complained during 
the entire trip because he couldn't see! 

Henry dimly remembers the Cassville passenger station, 
located by the road that travels up the hill through the village. 
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The station was in the Smith Hotel that had a saloon on the 
lower floor, family rooms on the second, and hotel! rooms on the 
third. Passengers who waited over for trains could walk a few 
yards to a small park on the west side of the tracks and wait there 
until they heard the train approaching. Then they could hurry 
over to the passenger platform and watch Smith’s big, white 
bulldog climb up the mail-ladder and wait for the train to arrive. 

There was another dog that spent most of his last three or four 
years as a passenger in the D.L. & W. coaches and cabooses. He 
was a hairy mongrel terrier called Rags, adopted by Conductor 
Floyd Hosford and a favorite from Utica to Binghamton. Floyd's 
engineer would blow a few short toots on the engine-whistle to 
warn Rags that the train was about to leave, and would then 
watch for the little dog to bustle through the yard and up into 
the caboose. In Richfield Springs, the engine had to be man- 
euvered through two switches and could only stop at a certain 
spot in the yard. Yet, each time Rags was to board the train, he 
always stood at the correct switch wagging his tai] and perhaps 
covered with snow. 

The railroad men enjoyed teasing Rags. At Brown’s Crossing 
south of Cassville where there was a steep down-grade, the brake- 
man and conductor would pretend to be asleep. Then, when the 
cars began to bump, Rags would run excitedly about the 
caboose and bark to wake them up, sensing there was something 
wrong, particularly when the men took so long to be aroused! 

When Rags rode in the caboose with the conductor, he would 
sit at the window and bark at all the dogs that happened to be 
near the track as the train passed. One day at Youngs’ Crossing, 
as the train lurched around the steep curve at forty miles an hour, 
Rags, busily barking at some dogs congregated at the crossing, 
toppled out through the caboose window. At the next station the 
broken-hearted conductor told the other men what had hap 
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pened, and later that evening he drove down to Youngs’ Crossing 
to pick up the dog’s body. When the conductor arrived at the 
crossing, much to his amazement he found Rags, apparently none 
the worse for his tumble, still playing with his new-found friends! 
Rags’ luck could not hold forever, for one day as he rode down 
Genesee Street in Utica with Floyd, he jumped out the car 
window to chase another dog and was hit and killed by a passing 
Car. 

According to Henry, railroad men are always eager to play 
pranks and get the best of each other or some unsuspecting 
bystander. At Paris, N. Y., a farmer near the station had a flock 
of chickens that spent most of the day picking and scratching 
about the station yard. Each time the flagman and a couple of 
the train men sat in the caboose waiting for the train to leave 
and watching the chickens clucking around the caboose steps, they 
would all agree how good a chicken pie would taste. One day the 
brakeman rigged up a homemade fish pole and fastened a piece 
of his sandwich to the hook. Then he waved it at one of the fatter 
“birds” that clucked around the caboose. As the train began to 
pull slowly out of the yard and around the bend, the men in the 
station laughed at the chicken chasing franctically after the 
caboose. But as soon as the last car rounded the bend, the poor 
chicken was hauled upon into the car and never seen again. 

Henry told me tales about Joe Bromley, one of the more 
famous D.L. & W. pranksters who took great delight in frighten- 
ing the new railroad workers nearly to distraction. To one young 
worker Bromley told tales of wild animals that lurked in the 
Brookfield swamps. One evening as the train lay waiting on a 
siding in the Nine-Mile Swamp area, and the young man sat 
nervously in the engine cab, Bromley crept out into the darkness. 
There he disguised his face with horse-hair from one of the 
engine cab seats, and with comic teeth that looked like tusks; 
then put on an old, battered hat, stole silently up to the engine- 
window, and gave a low growl. The young man waiting nervously 
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inside took one look at the horrid face, gave a roar, and tumbled 
out of the cab and back to the caboose, calling that there was a 
wild man at the engine-window! 

Henry also tells that when a new fireman and brakeman 
climbed into the engine cab one afternoon to introduce them- 
selves to their engineer, they found him frothing at the mouth, 
rolling his eyes, and whisking a razor up and down his arms. Ot 
course it was only Joe with soap lather and a dull razor, up to his 
tricks. 

Joe even played pranks on his wife, Nancy. Soon after they 
were married, they journeyed to Wales, Mrs. Bromley’s native 
country, to visit her family. When they arrived at her home, his 
wife teased Joe that Wales would be one country where he would 
never meet anyone he knew; but Joe reminded her that no matter 
where he went, he always met old friends. That afternoon, Joe 
went down to the local tavern and was soon introduced to some 
of the local patrons. Before he left, he made them promise to 
greet him as an old friend when he walked by the next day. When 
Joe arrived home later on that afternoon, he boasted to his wile 
that he had met a couple of old friends from the United States. 
Sure enough, the following afternoon, when Joe and his wile 
went walking, a couple of the local men called, “Hey, Joe!” when 
Mr. and Mrs. Bromley walked by the tavern. 

The scene of a great many pranks and jokes, according to 
Henry, was the railroad YMCA in both Utica and Binghamton 
where the men could get a night’s rest for twenty cents. Sleep was 
precious, particularly for the extra men who were called at any 


hour to go out on a run. In order to arouse the extra men or 
regular workers in time for them to keep their schedules, the 
railroad employed young call-boys who would try to locate the 
workers who were sleeping within a mile radius of the railroad 
yard, notify them of duty, and have them sign the call-book, 
Incidentally, these young boys also had a sense of humor, tor 
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often an extra man or brakeman would be aroused in the middle 
of the night for duty and would groggily grab at the call-boy’s 
pencil and find that he was trying to write with the young fellow’s 
finger! 

Many times weary extra men who were unwilling to make a 
trip would elude the call-boys in various ways. One morning 
Henry, when working as an extra man, had just gotten settled 
down for a rest when his pal who was already awake heard that 
the call-boy was looking for his sleeping friend. The clear-eyed 
friend aroused Henry and warned him that the call-boy was 
coming. Henry looked in vain for a place to hide, but his friend 
saw that escape was possible in the bed that swung back into the 
wall, leaving a full-length mirror to mark its location. Henry, 
thankful for any hiding place, was hoisted into the wall where 
he hung upside down while his helpful pal told the call-boy that 
Henry had just stepped out a few minutes ago. 

One man could sleep through anything. His friends could get 
him out of bed, stand him in the middle of the room, and then 
send him off back to bed without his regaining consciousness. 
One night they blacked his face while he slept, and he never 
realized his condition until his wife met him at the front door of 
his home the next morning. It was not unusual for him to wake 
up in the bunkroom, poke his feet into his shoes, take a few steps, 
and then fall head over heels because his laces had been tied 
together. 

One of the men had been plagued so much by jokesters that 
one night he settled down to sleep with a loaded pistol under his 
pillow, warning his friends that he would use it on anyone who 
disturbed his sleep. During the night, some of his fellow-workers 
armed with a bucket of ice-water crept into the room where he 
was sleeping. Just as he was about to be doused, the armed 
sleeper arose from his bed with a roar, firing his pistol at the 
ceiling. The frantic pranksters tumbled across the room and 
jammed the doorway with their thrashing arms and legs, plead- 
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ing with their friend not to shoot. Even now, a visitor may see 
the bullet-holes in the ceiling of that bunkroom. 

A first-rate engineer called John Draney had a sense of humor 
that has become famous among railroaders. It was said that only 
Draney and Will Rogers were able to make Coolidge laugh 
within the first few minutes they met. Draney went to visit the 
President at the White House to prove it. 

Henry Williams remembers one of the annual railroad ban- 
quets at which Draney was to speak. Before him on the program 
was an “‘‘eccentric dancer” dressed in an odd costume with a 
flowery hat tipped over her eyes. She did a dance that sent Draney 
into loud gaffaws. After the dance, Draney rose, handed his watch 
and billfold to Henry, and announced that he would do an 
“eccentric dance.” Draney broke into a wild dance, much to the 
amusement of the audience, and caused a burst of applause when 
he ended his capers by standing on his eighty-year-old head! 

In spite of their pranks and clowning, Draney and all the 
other railroad men could do an admirable job in any situation. 
When Draney was asked to handle the emergency train that 
carried a world-famous surgeon from New York to Buffalo the 
night President McKinley was shot, all signals were open for him. 
As the train lurched around curves, the message was sent to him 
that he would have to slow down because no one was able tc 
stand in the following cars. Draney called back, “If they can’t 
stand up, let ‘em lay down.” When the train reached Buffalo, the 
surgeon thanked Draney for the part he had played. Draney shook 
his head and said, ‘“Never mind thanking me; I did my part, 
now you do yours.” 

Each engineer is proud of the part he plays in making each 
_ run successful. He knows that, above all, he must be alert. Henry 
can remember how sleepy he would become on a long, all-night 
run, and can remember sticking pin in his thighs to combat the 
drowsiness caused by the sight of the dark, peaceful countryside, 
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by the warmth of the boiler, and by the monotonous throbbing 
of the engine. He told me about one night when an engineer 
dozed off for a minute. Suddenly he felt a hand on his shoulder 
and heard someone whisper, ‘“Wake up, son.” The engineer woke 
up with a start and looked around, but no one was there. Far up 
ahead were the flashing signals displayed at a stop that the sleepy 
engineer would not have seen had he not been aroused in time 
by his mysterious friend. When someone asked the engineer later 
who might have aroused him, he said that the voice sounded very 
much like his mother’s. 

There is a warning given by engineers who rub their chests 
or blink their engine headlights to say, “Be on the alert.”’ This is 
a warning of possible danger or an announcement that an Inter- 
state Commerce representative is lurking up ahead to test the 
engineers’ alertness by displaying the danger signal at a certain 
point along the tracks. If the crew of one train has forgotten to 
leave a certain car at a station already passed, the men on the 
train they meet will gladly couple on the car and take it back 
to the proper spot. 

Henry said there have been many incidents when members of 
communities have helped engineers avoid accidents. One winter 
day, a farmer near Richfield Springs noticed that a huge cater- 
pillar snowplow was having a great deal of difficulty at his cross- 
ing. Moments later he scurried out to flag Henry’s train, thinking 
that perhaps the plow had done some damage to the rails. When 
he and Henry reached the crossing, they found that the rails had 
been loosened, and that a wreck had been narrowly avoided. 

There have been various instances of unselfishness and bravery 
among the D.L. & W. railroad crews. Henry said that many times 
trains have stopped along the route and their crew men have 
tumbled out to help during a fire or other type of disaster. 
Several people have been thrown clear of the tracks by the mem- 
bers of the crew. One time Engineer Charlie Haight saw a child 
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playing on the tracks ahead near Richfield, and although he threw 
the throttle shut and jammed on the brakes, he knew the engine 
wouldn't stop in time. So, climbing out on the point of the pilot, 
he leaned down, holding on by one hand, swept the child off the 
tracks, and at that moment lost his balance. If the brakeman had 
not followed Haight out to the pilot-beam and steadied him, both 
the engineer and the child would have been killed. For his 
bravery, Charlie Haight was awarded the Congressional Medal, 
and received a letter of commendation from President Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

As Henry talked, we heard a diesel across the valley. It gave 
three low hoots, and while Henry blinked the light by his chair, 
he told me that the engineer of that train was making his last run 
that night. He said that in earlier days when steam engines still 
made the run between Utica and Binghamton, the workers would 
get together and decorate the engine with red, white, and blue 
bunting for an engineer's last run. Then, all along his route, 
those who knew what the bunting meant would wave, blink their 
lights, honk their horns, blow their whistles, or indicate in any 
way they could that they were proud of him. Henry said that 
little thrills like these made the life of a railroad man full of 
happiness, and made him love his job and his friends, some of 
whom he would never meet. 


Author's Note:—My principal informants are: 

1 Henry G. Williams (about sixty years old), Cassville, Oneida County, New 
York. 

2William C. Haight (about fifty years old), Chief Probation Officer, City 
Court, Utica, Oneida County, New York. # 


THE FIGUREHEAD OF HERCULES AT 
STONY BROOK, L. L 


By CHARLES A. HUGUENIN 


EMBERS who attended the New York Folklore 

Convention at Stony Brook, Long Island, during the 

summer of 1954 may have seen the gold and dark 
brown figurehead of Hercules from the old U.S.S. Ohio on the 
village green; his broad, undraped chest fronting a business 
district done in the quaint Republican style of architecture, and 
his back to the waters of Long Island Sound. The fresh coat of 
paint is deceptive to those uninformed regarding the age of this 
one-and-a-half-ton figurehead, which stands nearly eight feet tall 
and is made of seven pieces of cedar. Moreover, its setting gives 
no intimation of its history as an ‘important relic in American 
naval history,” nor of its legendary connection with the realization 
of matrimonial hopes or plans. 

Carved not in Greece and presented by the Greek Government 
authorities at Athens, as is frequently affirmed, but by the firm of 
Dodge and Sharpe on Cherry and Clinton streets in Lower Man- 
hattan in 1820 for a price of $1,500, the figurehead was placed 
under the bowsprit of the Eckford-built ship-of-the-line Ohio. 
She was launched on May 30, 1820 before a crowd of nearly one 
hundred thousand persons. The warship was ‘‘retained” for seven- 
teen years, anchored off the wharves of Wallabout near the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. Her first commander was Commodore Thomas 
Macdonough, the hero of the Battle of Lake Champlain on Septem- 
ber 11, 1814. In,1837, commanded by Captain Lawrence Kearney, 
with seventeen years of fouling on her copper under a set of sails 
borrowed from the Franklin, she did over twelve knots on the 
way to Boston, to be fitted for service at sea. For some forty 
years thereafter, the figurehead had a sea gull’s view of the path 
cut by the “74,” mounting upwards of eighty-four guns, through 
the two important oceans of the world. 
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Two hands who manned her, F. P. Torrey and Roland F. 
Gould, have left detailed accounts of the first cruise of this “per- 
fect vessel of war’ in the Mediterranean for two and one-half 
years from 1839 to 1841. In the beginning of this assignment she 
was commanded by Captain Joseph Smith, who enforced dis- 
cipline by flogging the sailors with rigid injustice for trivial mis- 


demeanors, punishment far in excess of the legal limit of one 
dozen lashes with the cat o’ nine tails on the bare back. In the 
last stanza of a poem with which Torrey’s journal closes, the 
figurehead is mentioned: 


May the figure bold of Hercules preclude all danger that may be 
Before the bold Ohio, whilst she sails upon the sea. 


During the years that she cruised the Mediterranean, the 
Ohio served as the flagship of Commodore Isaac Hull, the hero 
of the classic naval battle between the Constitution and the 
British Guerriére in the War of 1812. In the Mexican War the 
Ohio, commanded by Silas H. Stringham, was part of the fleet that 
bombarded Vera Cruz in 1847, preparatory to Winfield Scott's 
invasion of Mexico. During the Gold Rush years of 1848 and 
1849 the Ohio served as the flagship of Commodore Thomas A. 
Catesby Jones, Pacific Fleet commander, whose main problem 
was to keep his crews intact when the nearby California hills 
lured the hands with promises of gold. 

This 2,757-ton vessel, carrying nearly two acres of sail and 
capable of logging thirteen knots free, was one of the most beau- 
tiful and fastest warships afloat among the navies of the world, 
and by far the best “line-of-battleship” in the American Navy. 
She was, according to P. Toft, another sailor who trod her decks 
for more than three years, “the wonder in all the ports she touched 
at.” While she was anchored off Trieste, the Emperor of Austria 
sent emissaries from Vienna to take her model for an Austrian 
ship as nearly like her as possible. It is alleged that Captain 
Marryat, who was not over-partial to America or to Americans, 
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declared her “too beautiful for use.’ Long considered one of the 
favorite commands in the Navy, she rolled very little; and, with 
a length of 198 feet, she was as easy to handle as a pilot boat. 

The New York Times for October 6, 1883 carried the news 
that the Ohio lay obsolete in “rotten row’ in the Charlestown 
Navy Yard, Boston, sans machinery and rigging of any conse- 
quence, her hull covered with barnacles. The figurehead was stili 
on her bow when the discarded ship-of-the-line was purchased on 
September 27, 1883 by Israel L. Snow of Rockland, Maine, for 
$17,100. A month later Snow resold her to a syndicate of men 
from Greenport and Riverhead on Long Island for $20,000. 

The Ohio was towed out of the Charlestown Navy Yard on 
October 28, 1883 by hired tugs, sprang leaks that kept all hands 
awake the entire night in a gale off Cape Cod, between Christian 
Light and Pullock Reef was dogged by a humpback whale that 
made the superstitious uneasy, and finally dropped her 7,000-pound 
anchor off the Greenport dock to serve for several months as an 
exhibit for a small admission. Before she was dynamited at Conk- 
lin’s Point near Greenport on Saturday morning, July 26, 1884, 
she was stripped for metal and timber. The omen of being fol- 
lowed by a whale was fulfilled when Robert N. Corey, one of the 
crew that manned her from Charlestown and the one who lit the 
fuse, was killed by an iron bolt when the explosion ripped the 
ship asunder. 

Today the Reverend Donald S. Stacey, minister of the Green- 
port Methodist Church, will show you the huge bell in the 
steeple, cast from some of the Ohio’s metal by the McShane Bell 
Foundry in Baltimore. Walter W. Burns, official historian of 
Greenport, will show you two windows from the Ohio’s hull, and 
Joseph Shipman of Greenport will show you a horseshoe fash- 
ioned by his father from some of the Ohio's copper. The figure- 
head was sold to John Elliott Aldrich of Aquebogue, a builder, 
for ten dollars. Miles Carpenter, then proprietor of the Canoe 
Place Inn, Hampton Bays, Long Island, bought it for twenty-five 
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dollars after it had been coated with gold leaf and dragged, tied 
to a cart, over ice-covered ground in December weather. It was 
mounted first on a wooden base on the Montauk Highway near 
the Shinnecock Canal opposite the old inn, the site of which 
allegedly dates from 1635. 

The allegation of Julius Keller, who as owner of the inn 


brought prosperity to this historic squatting place for canoe- 
burdened redskins traveling between the Shinnecock and Great 
Peconic bays, that its original grant “to serve food, drink, and 
lodging to men and beasts’ was authorized by Queen Anne in 
1635 is undoubtedly in error. Long Island Historian Henry 
Isham Hazelton maintains that the land was not purchased by 
John Ogden from the Shinnecock Indians until 1659. Moreover, 
Queen Anne was not born until 1665 and did not ascend the 
British throne until 1702. Because the document authorizing the 
grant was lost in a fire that razed the Colonial landmark on the 
morning of July 5, 1921, the question will never be resolved. 
Keller rebuilt the inn along the lines of the prerevolutionary 
original. The figurehead of Hercules, mounted by Keller on a 
cement base three feet in height, escaped the conflagration and 
weathered two hurricanes to serve for many years as a shrine for 
marriage-bent maidens in tourist parties from far and near. 

Cemented in one of the faces of the huge block base was a 
plaque engraved with doggerel that, according to some, had been 
composed by a poetic mariner of old sailing-ship days and was 
found scribbled upon Hercules’ base when the figurehead was 
stripped from the Ohio. 


This is the strong god, Hercules. 

His mighty tasks he did with ease. 

One yet remains: womankind to please. 
The maid who kisses his mighty cheek 
Will met her fate within a week; 

The one who presses his forehead 

In less than a year will wed. 
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No maid, nor matron, ever taunted 

Him with refusing what she wanted. 

Though hewn of wood and patched with tin, 
To all the gods he is akin, 

And the spirits of them all 

Hover over his pedestal. 

So whisper what you wish the most, 

Fair maid, it’s yours and—the cost. 


This theory of the poem’s authorship is very romantic, but 
unfortunately untrue. The poem was dashed off after dinner one 
evening by Mirabeau L. Towns, poet-lawyer of Brooklyn, who 
established a reputation in the courts for casting pleas into 
rhyme and for charming verdicts from amused juries with sum- 
mations in lilting verse. His son recalls the very evening a few 
years after the turn of the century when the celebrated lawyer, 
victor in legal tilts with Charles Evans Hughes and Elihu Root, 
jestingly exclaimed after a full dinner, “Now we'll give Hercules 
something.”” Encouraged by the appreciative titters of his family 
and of his guest, Municipal Court Judge Wauhope Lynn, Towns 
wrote a verse in five minutes that Long Islanders maintain con- 
summated countless courtships in marriages. I cite only one. It 
was rumored that Joan Christie, blonde model for magazine 
covers, had kissed Hercules before she placed her call from the 
inn to her fiancé, George Goldhammer, a cameraman in Los 
Angeles, summoning him by transcontinental plane to a hastily- 
arranged marriage ceremony at Riverhead on June 14, 1937. 

Henry Keller, who inherited the inn and property from his 
father in 1945, gave a plausible explanation why the kisses 
planted on Hercules’ cheek precipitated satisfactory endings to 
long courtships and why a legend took form. Maidens who climbed 
up to buss the virile features of the figurehead toppled back from 
their precarious perches into the arms of their escorts, and situa- 
tions developed in which altar-shy males, with girls in their arms, 
pleaded for kisses that were squandered upon unfeeling wood. 
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It was no mean feat for a girl to clamber up the three-foot 
pedestal, shinny up the god’s mantle, and cling to his barrel chest 
while she kissed his whiskered cheek or his weather-beaten fore- 
head. There were many enthusiastic applicants for his favor, not- 
withstanding, as those living in the neighborhood promptly 
testify. Cars bearing license plates from far-flung states of the 
Union in bygone days lined the entrance to the historic inn on 
Sunday afternoons. The success of their female occupants was 
proved by the lipstick smears on the wooden face of the figurehead 
and by the scrawled notations in pencil, faded ink, and crayon 
that covered Hercules’ broad chest when every summer new 
bevies of maidens, like their older sisters before them, pleaded 4 
common boon. The notation that recurred most often was “Make 


my wish come true.’ Others were “We love you—E.B.” and “Be 
good to us. Grant our wish—V.L. and E.H.B.” 
Neighbors of Canoe Place Inn recall one repair that had to be 


made about twenty-five years ago after three fire engines were 
summoned to extinguish a fire in Hercules’ massive breast. A girl 
with a cigarette dangling from her lips mounted the statue. In 
the ardor of her kiss and the roseate vision of promise to which 
it entitled her, the cigarette fell from her lips and lodged itself 
upon the brawny chest. A passerby telephoned a fire alarm. 
Thinking that Canoe Place Inn was ablaze, the Hampton Bays 
volunteer firemen manned every piece of apparatus in the fire- 
house and dashed posthaste to answer the summons. Upon their 
arrival, they disgustedly tossed a bucket of water upon the 
smouldering wood. 

The cost of making periodic repairs on the figurehead with 
sheets of tin, carefully covering cracks and chips in the wood, 
made subsequent owners wince. In July of 1951 the figurehead 
was finally donated to Stony Brook when the county project, later 
abandoned, to swing a bridge over the Shinnecock Canal from 
the site of the pedestal made its removal imperative. 

When Cornelius N. Van Patten and Thomas L. O'Donnell 
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presented Hercules to the Stony Brook Community Fund that 
had been established in 1939 by Ward Melville, shoe manu- 
facturer, the weather-beaten figurehead was in a sorry state of 
dilapidation. Today, under his new coat of paint, Hercules looks 
fresh, and his blue eyes look bright. His almost wistful expression 
has taken on meaning. 

If it had vocal powers, the figurehead could recount details 
of the training during August, 1892 of John L. Sullivan for his 
unsuccessful fistic encounter with “Gentleman Jim’ Corbett in 
New Orleans when the barn behind the inn was converted into 
training quarters for the thirty-four-year-old heavyweight cham- 
pion. Frank Brady's story ‘“They Fought to the Finish” in the Elks 
Magazine for March 1933 shows a picture of the “Strong Boy of 
Boston,” clad in a white sweater and cap, posing before Her- 
cules. The barn, also untouched by the fire in 1921, still stands, 


and Jack Dempsey made Julius Keller promise to preserve it as 


a relic of the sport of boxing. William A. Muldoon also used the 
barn when he trained for his memorable Greco-Roman wrestling 
matches. 

The figurehead might also describe the privy powwows of the 
great Tammany chieftains, who assembled before the generous 
log fires within the inn or on the comfortable rambling porches 
outside as guests of “Boss’’ Charles F. Murphy, “the last and 
greatest of the Tammany sachems,”’ whose obsequies were prob- 
ably the most impressive in New York since Ulysses S. Grant's. 
Canoe Place served as a Democratic rendezvous, and its roll of 
guests on any week-end might include burgeoning Assemblyman 
Alfred E. Smith, in his shirt sleeves and with a cigar between his 
teeth; Supreme Court Justice Robert F. Wagner, who became the 
fides Achates of F.D.R. and the Senatorial idol of the New Dealers; 
Supreme Court Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, who was Murphy's 
most valued adviser; dark and handsome Commissioner Nicholas 
J. Hayes; Supreme Court Judges William J]. Carr and Luke D. 
Stapleton; Judge Julius Mayer, at one time State Attorney Gen- 


: 
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eral, and the only one who dared address Murphy as “Charley”; 
Tammany Secretary Thomas Smith and Treasurer Philip Dono- 
hue; Doctor O’Connell, who became Health Officer of the Port; 
Michael Cruise, later City Clerk; Harbor Authority Eugene 
Moran, Joseph Moss, Charles Myers, Henry Snyder, Tom Foley, 
Paddy Cray, and Frank Belford. It was here that the repeal plank 
in the Democratic platform was finally endorsed. Here Edward J. 
Flynn was told to return to the Bronx to become its Democratic 
leader. 

With the demise of Charles F. Murphy, the inn retained its 
position as a center of politics. The presence there of Alfred E. 
Smith, who became Governor and national leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party, drew a throng of notables that included Senators 
Walsh of Massachusetts and Copeland of New York; Mayors 
James J. Walker of New York and Frank Hague of Jersey City; 
Governor A. Harry Moore of New Jersey; Shipbuilder William 
Todd, who was one of Smith’s most intimate friends, and 
Financier John J. Raskob; Tax Commissioner Mark Graves and 
dynamic Park Commissioner Robert Moses, who went once a 
week to spend the day with Governor Smith. The parade of 
famous men continued for many years in plain view of Hercules. 

Hercules could tell us much more—of a luncheon in honor of 
F.D.R. when he was Governor of New York, and of gay dinner 
parties when society took the inn to its heart, and pretty 
debutantes and their beaux nightly crowded the dance floor. 
Postal Telegraph Head Clarence H. Mackay’s daughters, Ellin 
and Katherine, and Irving Berlin were frequent guests. Charles 
B. MacDonald, whom Keller calls “one of the founders of golf in 
the United States,” once took Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of 
Sweden to the inn and wondered why the girls did not claw each 
other for a chance to dance with a prince. 

During his sixty-six-year vigil before the inn, Hercules had 


occasion to study celebrated patrons in divers occupations. Fd 
Wynn scribbled a Broadway “hit’’ during a sojourn there. “Al” 
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Smith, who rented a summer cottage on the grounds for over 
thirty years, sauntered back and forth with tackle over his 
shoulder to fish from the banks of the Shinnecock Canal. Notor- 
ious George Graham Rice in another cottage purchased and 
sold large blocks of securities in jumpy markets over a private 
wire to the Boston Stock Exchange. 

Yes, Hercules’ wistful expression today has taken on meaning. 
Moved from his position on the busy Montauk Highway across 
from the inn that hummed with activity in the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties, he now overlooks the Common of Stony Brook, where 
only an occasional automobile violates a sepulchral quiet. He can 
no longer hear the familiar roar of the ocean to recall days when 
he graced the ‘Venus of the Sea” and felt the Pride of the Amer- 
ican Navy, as her sails filled, leap forward in response to the 
bellowed commands of Hull, Stockton, Stringham, Goldsborough, 
Long, Stribling, and Jones. Worst of Fortune's frowns, his pledge 
of bestowing a husband in exchange for a kiss is no longer invit- 
ingly displayed on his new brick and concrete pedestal. To 
strangers he is a mere museum curiosity. Rare indeed is the 
occasion when a group of girls, with baccalaureate degrees but no 
matrimonial partners in the offing, titillate his bewhiskered cheek 
to remind him in his solitude of past seasons when hundreds 
sued the fulfillment of his pledge. But he is not forgotten by the 
native Long Islander. Every woman to whom I spoke during a 
recent visit to Hampton Bays could name within her circle of 
acquaintance a half dozen whose connubial hopes fructified for 
better or for worse within the year of their invocation to the 
figurehead. 


Appended Note: I am especially indebted to Edward Frederick 
Pyle for suggesting out-of-the-way sources during the research on this 
article and for reviewing an earlier draft of the manuscript. 
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“THE MURDERED PEDLAR” AND 
THE SAUGERTIES BARD 


By JAMES TAYLOR DUNN 


ARREN WOOD, six feet tall, powerfully built and 

of a “determined countenance,” was born in Rut- 

land, Vermont, around 1823. His first scrape with 
the law came at the age of twenty-one when he was arrested for 
robbery and sentenced by a Washington County, New York, 
judge, to six years in the Sing Sing State Prison. 

After serving his time—a model prisoner, the warden later 
stated—Wood drifted to New York City where he procured work 
as a laborer and stage driver. It was there he courted Emma, a 
Cherry Street neighbor. On Wednesday, August 17, 1853, Wood 
told Emma that the next day he was going upriver to see a Mr. 
Banks at Durham on private business. He planned to get off the 
steamboat at Catskill, but on boarding the Rip Van Winkle dis- 
covered that the nearest stop was Troy. In the morning of the 
19th Wood left Troy for Albany where he planned to take the 
Durham stage. Missing connections, he decided to walk. 

The day was hot and the plank-road taverns numerous. By 
the time Wood neared Greenville he was feeling the effects of 
both the sun (though protected by an umbrella) and the liquor. 
It was some two miles from this Greene County village, at about 
two in the afternoon, that he came upon Hiram Williams, a 
young man “of intelligent and respectable appearance.” With 
pack on his back, Williams, a New York City German-Jew, had 
been touring the Upstate villages of that area peddling jewelry 
and laces. He was on his way home, he told Wood as they fell 
into conversation, after a successful selling trip. He too had 
missed the stage which would take him to Coxsackie, but was 
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going to get on the next one, due to pass them in about a half 
hour. 

Befuddled by drink, as was later testified, and by the extreme 
heat of the sun, and knowing that Williams should have on his 
person a sizeable amount of money, Wood hung back a few feet, 
reached for a pistol in the pocket of his green coat, and aimed it 
at the peddler’s head. The bullet grazed the skull with sufficient 
forced to knock the victim face down to the ground. 

“Don't take my life,” the helpless Williams begged, “take my 
pocket book.” 

The wallet in his hands, Wood fired twice more, dragged the 
body to a small bridge a few feet away, and threw it over into 
the stream. He then pelted rocks on the prostrate figure and lett 
Williams for dead. This Wood later denied. “I did not pile any 
stones on him, nor ill-use him; and he must have fell off the 
bridge,” he said. The water, however, revived the peddler who 
was able to drag himself out of the ditch in time to stop the 
expected Austin Line stage. 

In the meantime Wood left the plank road, heading cross- 
country through meadows and swampland. He discarded his 
umbrella, removed the hundred dollars from the wallet (though 
he later stated it contained only thirty-two), and threw away the 
empty container. Reaching the settlement of Gayhead, he per- 
suaded a local farmer to drive him to Catskill where he crossed 
the river and took the Hudson River Railroad for the City. He 
reached there around midnight and went immediately to Emma's. 

On the following day, Saturday, they both visited a daguerrean 
parlor and amused themselves at the Crystal Palace. He seemed 
to have more money than usual, Emma noticed. It was only a 


few days later that the law, in the form of Capt. Ditchett of the 
New York Police and Constable D. P. Bennett of Cairo, caught 
up with Wood, who had taken a job as night watchman on the 
British brig Admiral. Emma was located through the daugerreo- 
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type likeness Wood carried, the green coat was found, and the 
evidence was slowly closing in on the culprit. 

Back at Moore’s Tavern, near Greenville, Hiram Williams 
survived exactly two weeks. The peddler positively identified his 
assailant: “That is the man who shot me—that is the same coat 
and those are the same boots that he wore at the time it was 
done.” Wood made no reply. On September 2, 1853, Hiram 
Williams died and was buried from the Albany Synagogue. 
Warren Wood was confined to the Catskill Jail, his feet shackled 
by an enormous iron ring fastened to the stone floor. 

From far and near people flocked to the prison so that they 
could say, “I've seen the man that shot the peddler.” At first 
Wood pretended madness, ripping the blankets, rending his 
clothes to shreds, and tearing his hair. When the jailor threatened 
him with shackled hands, he became suddenly calm. Faced by all 
the damning evidence, Wood confessed, but pleaded that drunk- 
enness and the heat of the sun had made him crazy. The mur- 
derer sent for his aged father in Vermont and for his brother 
William out in Janesville, Wisconsin. Neither of them would 
come. The trial took place on November 25, 1853, and the 
Greene County District Attorney, Danforth K. Olney, got an 
almost immediate verdict of guilty. Judge Ira Harris sentenced 
Wood to be hanged on January 20, 1854. 

It was at about this time that Greene County native Henry S. 
Backus, the self-styled “Saugerties Bard,” composed the lyrics of 
“The Murdered Pedlar” to be sung to the tune of ‘“Burn’s Fare- 
well,” a popular air of the day. This is one of the several verses 
from the long-lost Ulster County Almanac for 1555 about which 
Louis C. Jones wrote in the April, 1942, issue of New York 
History. An incomplete copy of the almanac has been located in 
the collection of Henry Siemsen, Kingston, and a photostat is 
now part of the Farmers’ Museum Folklore Archives in the 
New York State Historical Association Library at Fenimore 
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House, Cooperstown. It has no title-page, and the pagination 
begins at 15, but fortunately all the known titles are there. 

“The Saugerties Bard traveled up and down the Hudson and 
Mohawk Valleys in a broken-down wagon,” Dr. Jones wrote in 
his article. “Having arrived in the center of the village, Backus 
would take out one or two of the musical instruments which he 
played—flute or violin or fife—stand up in his wagon and play a 
popular tune. As soon as the dogs were quiet and the tune played, 
he would sing . . . the new words which he had composed to 
accompany the music.” It might be The Baptist Preacher or Th2 
Powder Mill Explosion or Dunbar, The Murderer; but as often 
as not he would sing out (in what has been called better social 
history than poetry) with the sad story of— 


The Murdered Pedlar, Which Took Place on the 19th August, 
1853. 


Vouchsafe thine aid, ye wond’rous nine, 
To pen each sad and mournful line, 

A tragic scene transpired of late, 

The truth of which I will narrate. 


On the Plank-Road, in Greenville town, 
A Jewish Pedlar was shot down. 

Ah, by a wretch, called Warren Wood, 
Who shot the Pedlar in cold blood. 


With murder rankling in his heart 
From the Empire City did depart, 
Arm'd with revolver, six-barrel’d true, 
With which he shot the peddling Jew. 


To Albany his way he bent, 

And money was his full intent. 

Oh, had he ponder’d o’er the cost, 
Two precious lives would not be lost. 
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Hiram Williams was the Pedlar’s name, 

Who had obtain'd an honest fame. 

He met with Wood, in Greenville town, 
Where, sad to tell, he shot him down. 


When first he shot, the Pedlar cried, 
What'er you want shall be supplied. 
His pocket-book to Wood he gave, 
In hopes by this his life to save. 


Again he shot! O, cruel man! 

What mortal can your feelings scan. 
Infernal spirits astonish’d stood, 
Awhile to gaze on Warren Wood, 


Who did the Pedlar’s head then pound 
As he laid bleeding on the ground, 
Until he thought him truly dead, 

And then the monster quickly fled. 


Back to New York he sped his way, 
To promenade with Ladies gay. 

In Cherry Street they did him take:— 
He now his pleasure must forsake. 


Though filled with dread and guilty fear, 
Beiore the Pedlar must appear, 

Thou art the man, the pedlar said, 

As he then raised his dying head. 


I know that coat, the boots likewise— 
A dying man will tell no lies, 

To Jail the murderer then was sent, 
His awful crimes there to lament. 


In Christ, the Saviour of mankind, 
Repentance he may truly find; 

O, soon he will suspended be, 

To pay the law’s just penalty. 
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A faithful Jury did convict, 
The Sheriff must the law inflict, 
The penalty to justice due, 
To all the guilty, as to you. 


No costly gems of diamonds bright, 
Disarms the law or aids his flight, 
Nor thousand tons of shining gold, 
Yet for a groat Wood's life was sold. 


No more, poor man, while here you stay, 
The birds will chaunt their cheering lay, 
Or friendly neighbors greet again 

The wretch that hath the Pedlar slain. 


On January next, the twentieth day, 
The Sheriff must the law obey, 

Upon the gallows him suspend, 

And thus poor Wood his life will end. 


Let all a solemn warning take, 
And every wicked way forsake, 
For soon we all will ush’rd be 
Into a vast eternity. 


After a delay of several months, Warren Wood was executed, 
at the Greene County Jail in Catskill on June 20, 1854. ~ 


TWO TRADITIONAL GAMES FROM 
WESTERN NEW YORK 


By MRS. JULIA HULL WINNER 


HILE glancing recently through copies of the 

N.Y.F.Q. for 1950, I noted an article by Dr. Dan C. 

Hoffman in the Summer issue about a children’s 
game from New York City called “Lemonade.” I played a version 
of this game in Niagara County when I was a girl; my husband 
played “Lemonade” about fifty years ago in a small country 
school near North Collins, Erie County. Our children played it 
twelve to fifteen years ago; they learned it from older playmates. 
Western New York’s version, as we know it, is more elaborate 
than Dr. Hoffman’s, and gives a clue to its title. 


The challenging and opposing groups recite alternately: 
“Here we come.” “Where from?” “New Orleans.” “What's your 
trade?” “Lemonade.” “Show us some.” Whereupon the charade is 
acted. 


But since this game has already been described, I should like 
to tell about two others. “Old Witch” is really a story that was 
“acted out’ when I was a girl in Gasport; my children played it, 
too, so I know that it has been enjoyed in Niagara County from 
1912 to 1945, at least. My husband’s favorite game, called “Shinny 
Pig,” somewhat resembling hockey, is here described as played in 
his Erie County boyhood. 


GAMES FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


Shinny Pig 


This game was especially popular with the boys at recess time 
in the old country school in the spring. It is a variation of 
hockey with an old tin can as the puck, and enough three-or-four- 
foot sticks cut from tree boughs for each player to have one. 

A circle about 8 or 9 ft. in diameter was laid out with a hole 
in the center large enough to hold the tin can. Around the cir- 
cumference of the circle, at intervals, smaller holes were punched 
(one less hole than the number of players) with the ends of their 
sticks. 

One player was IT. His problem was to push the tin can into 
the center hole, while the other players tried to prevent him. At 
the same time, if one of the other players failed to guard his hole, 
IT could claim it by thrusting his stick in it, thus making the 
other player IT. Also any of the other players could steal a fellow 
player’s hole in the same manner, and force him to change places. 

The can could be pushed in any direction or for any distance, 
but IT had always to use his stick to get it back. It was allowable 
to try to knock the other fellow’s stick from his hands, but not 
sporting to hit the stick higher than half-way to his hands. Blows 
on the stick sometimes sent it flying, and the unlucky player often 
had to lose his hole to recover the stick, and thus became IT. 


Old Witch 


This works best for a group of from five to nine players. One 
is named the Old Witch, one is named the Mother, and the rest 
are her children. The Witch has her home, and in another 
corner of the yard Mother has hers. 


The Mother gathers her children about her and names them,— 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, etc., as many days of the week as are 
necessary to give each one a name. Then she tells them, “I have 
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to go away to smoke my pipe, and won't be back till Saturday 
night.’ She names one of the children to be in charge until her 
return. 

Soon after the mother’s departure (she busies herself in some 
other part of the yard) the Witch, in disguise, comes and knocks 
at the door. 

The child in charge answers. The Witch asks for something— 
she is cold and needs a coat; she is hungry and wants a slice of 
bread; she is thirsty and wants a drink, etc.—and the child in 
charge goes to fetch it. While she is gone, the Witch steals one 
of the children and takes it to her lair. 

The Mother returns. She names all the children—Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, etc., and finds one day missing. Then she 
spanks each of those left for letting the missing child leave. 

Again the Mother goes on a trip with the same jingle, “I have 
to go away to smoke my pipe, etc.,”” and again the Witch in dis- 
guise comes, makes a request, steals a child, and takes it with her. 
This bit of business is repeated until there are no children left. 
Each time the Mother leaves home, she delegates a different child 
to be in charge. The last time the Witch calls, she takes the child 
who is in charge. 


Mother comes home to find all gone. She goes seeking her 
children, calling on various points (imaginary homes) about the 
yard before she calls on the Old Witch. She knocks on the door. 

Mother: Have you seen my children? 

Witch: I know where they are. 


Mother: May I come in? 

Witch: Your rubbers are too dirty. 

Mother: I'll take them off. (going through motions) 
Witch: Your shoes are too dirty. 

Mother: I'll take them off. (going through motions) 
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Witch: Your stockings are too dirty. 

Mother: I'll take them off. (going through motions) 

Witch: Your feet are too dirty. 

Mother: I'll cut them off. (going through motions) 

Witch: You'll get blood all over my nice new carpet. 

Mother: I'll put on glass slippers. (going through motions) 

Witch: You'll cut my nice new carpet. 

Mother: I'll put on satin slippers. (going through motions) 

Witch: Then you may come in. 

Once inside, the Mother tries to identify her children, who 
have been given new names by the witch. These names may be 
all flowers (as Rose, Daisy, Violet) or all fruit (as Apple, Pear, 
Peach) or some such allied names. The children line up, and 
Mother names all the various items she can think of, not know- 
ing what the proper names might be. As soon as she names one 
correctly, the named child takes off for home with Mother after 
him. If she catches him before he reaches home, she spanks him; 
otherwise he is home free. This goes on until she recovers all her 
children. 

This is quite a long game, but children whiling away a long 
summer afternoon have always loved it. a 


POLOPEL ISLAND; HUDSON RIVER 
PLACE-NAME 


By DOROTHY GILES 


ISTORIANS so far have been unable to find a plausible 
explanation of the old name of the island close to the 
Hudson's eastern shore just north of the Worregat 
(Weather Gate) formed by the opposing bulks of Breakneck and 
Storm King. Old maps and sailing charts of the River, as well as 
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records of the Philipse family to whose Highland Patent the 
island belonged, give it as Polopel’s Island. 

During the past fifty years, since the purchase of the island by 
the Bannermans, and its use by their firm as an arsenal for some 
of the second-hand army equipment in which they deal, the 
original name has fallen into disuse, and misuse. This sorry fate 
has overcome many of the old legend-bearing place-names along 
the Hudson, chiefly because the reasons for them, the stories they 
embody, have been forgotten or left untold. The Washington 
Irving tales of Anthony the Trumpeter and his enormous nose 
of many colors and bumpy shape have preserved the name of 
Anthony’s Nose for the mountain opposite Bear Mountain and 
the Dunderberg. But Bull Hill, where Davenport's wild bull 
roamed and terrorized neighboring farmers until they organized 
a hunting party and combed the mountain until they cornered 
and killed the beast, thereby providing that northwestern corner 


of Putnam County known as the North Highlands with material 
for hero-tales and ballads aplenty, has been refined by all but 
the staunchest natives to Mt. Taurus. Meanwhile Polopel Island 
has been all but lost in “Polople’s,” ‘““Bannerman’s,” and in what 
a school teacher offered the questioners in her grade—‘‘Polly 
Pell’s Island.” 


The island is not without history. Records of New Netherland 
tell how the sloop captains found the lonely, small, safe islet with 
its good spring a handy place at which to put off passengers or 
sailors who became obstreperous or useless through overindul- 
gence in schnapps. These were dumped on the island and left to 
sleep off their drunkenness in safe isolation. By the time the sloop 
entered Fishers’ Reach on its return voyage, it would be hailed by 
a sober, hungry and contrite Crusoe, only too glad to be taken off 
the wooded rock on promise of good behavior. A first-hand 
acquaintance with Polopel Island revealed to all New Netherland- 
ers at least one fall from the rare grace of total sobriety. 
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No accounts exist of other use of the island prior to the 
Revolution. At the division of Adolph Philipse’s Highland estate 
among his grand-nieces and grand-nephew, “Poloples Island” 
with Water Lot No. 3, including Breakneck Ridge eastward to 
the Albany Post Road and rich farmlands north of it to the 
mouth of the Fish Kill, became part of the share of Mary 
Philipse—Mrs. Roger Morris. Twenty years later these and her 
other holdings in the present Putnam County were confiscated 
under the Act of Attainder, and sold in parcels at public auction. 

Through the English colonial era, and for more than one 
hundred years after it, the River People continued to speak of 
Polopel’s Island, though none of them knew the why of the name. 
It has remained among the Hudson River mysteries; like the 
origin of Martelaer’s Reach. 

A solution of this mystery may be found—of all places—in the 
painting by Hieronymus Bosch of The Prodigal Son, a treasure 
of Rotterdam’s Museum of Art. Bosch was a Dutchman, born 
within thirty miles of Utrecht in the last half of the fifteenth 
century. It is not known that he ever left his native village of 
Hertogenbosch. His extraordinary and macabre fancy played with 
religious subjects and with the folktales and proverbs of his 
‘ people, incorporating both in his paintings. His small circular 
panel of The Prodigal Son— (size 2414x2414) is an outstanding 
example of this mingling of the religious and the secular. Bosch’s 
Prodigal is lean, ragged, hollow-eyed. Staff in hand, pack on back, 
he is leaving the unsavory White Swan Inn. The story of his past 
is painted in symbols familiar to all Netherlanders in Bosch’s 
time and many years later. The bad luck that has dogged him is 
revealed by his unmated shoes and by the cat skin hanging prom- 
inently from his pack. A run of bad luck is still spoken of as “a 
cat’s pelt” in the Dutch and Flemish idioms. That he has gone 
on many a drinking spree, and may be headed to another, is told 
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by the wooden spoon fastened with the unlucky cat skin to his 
basket pack. 

The Dutch and Flemish word for a wooden spoon or a ladle 
is polopel. There is an ancient saying still current in the Nether- 
lands; “die polopel hangt eem abt zide,’ (the wooden spoon 
hangs at his side) which means “he is on a spree.” 

Does the island in the Hudson owe its name to this tag of 
Dutch folklore, and to its use as a sobering-off place for carriers 
of the wooden spoon—die polopel? 

It is, at least, not unlikely. 

Source Material: 

van der Elst, Baron Joseph .. THE LAST FLOWERING OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES (Chapter on Jerome Bosch) ... New York, Doubleday and Co. 1944. 


A reproduction of the Bosch painting may be obtained from the Frick Art 
Reference Library, New York . . # 


CRANBERRY AGAIN 


By MRS. BARBARA HOFHEINS LAVIN 


LYTHOUGH am a comparative newcomer to the 
community at the head of Cranberry Lake, perhaps I 
can add a few tales of folkways to that theme of ‘Lore 

of Cranberry Lake, Adirondacks” which was contributed to the 
New York Folklore Quarterly by Mr. Atwood Manley (Sum- 
mer issue, 1954), 

It is the largest lake in the Adirondacks, boasting one hun- 
dred eighty-eight miles of shoreline. Fishermen in days of yore 
who have dared to try their luck have turned away empty- 
handed but still singing praises of the wisdom of the multitudes 
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of brook trout. The road to Cranberry ends at a village small 
enough to be one of those about which, when driving through 
it, one might say, “I wanted to show you that village, but you 
blinked and missed it.’ Less than ten years ago the village enter- 
prises consisted of a general store and the Grasse River railroad 
which, at the time it was discontinued, was the only railroad in 
the country that still stopped for automobiles to cross in front 
of the train. No, not many people know of Cranberry, but for 
those who know it, there can be no other. 

It is necessary to take a boat—either privately owned or run 
by a “‘native’—to cross the lake. In crossing you can observe a 
few houses dotting the shoreline, and smoke can usually be seen 
pouring from the chimneys in this place where mornings and 
evening are chill the year ‘round, and where food is most often 
cooked on a wood-fed stove. The “skipper’’ will know the chan- 
nel which for him is easily recognizable, being marked by such 
natural signs as “Lone Tree Island,” “Gull Rock,” and “Joe 
Indian” (island). 

Among the natives who live still, but who live only in the 
memories and imaginations of today’s settlers is Steve Ward, 
“Uncle Steve” to all of us. He was the original “owner” of our 
“house” which today is the tool shed and is still known by its 
only name, “Uncle Steve's.” My father well remembers sitting 
on Uncle Steve's knee and hearing stories of how he and his 
friends enlisted in Lincoln’s army, and of his days bugling for 


the troops. One winter, Uncle Steve grew very ill and, since he 


was in his nineties, everyone feared this was the end, but Uncle 
Steve said, “No. No, he would not die until he was ninety-eight. 
He recovered from lis illness, and when he died, Uncle Steve 
was... ninety-eight. 

People like Mrs. Jessup and Frank Starkey everyone must 
admire. Mrs. Jessup is said to have been able to shoot at and kill 
anything within range of her rifle and, as the story goes, she 
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used to stand at the top of “Little Cat’ mountain and wait for 
the deer to drink at the pond far below, and then with perfect 
precision she would mark her sight and hit her target. 

As famous for his trapping and fishing abilities as Mrs. Jessup 
was for her markmanship is Frank Starkey, a quiet, self-educated 
(and very well educated if quoting the Bible can be a criterion) 
part-Indian native still living today. Frank, I believe, is almost 
entirely self-sufficient. He alone remains at Cranberry every 
winter to trap and in summer to fish along with others. Frank is 
different from all of the other summer fishermen at the head of 
the lake though, because when the familiar hum of his motor is 
heard, all eyes are watching from the homes to see where Frank 
is going in search of his trout. The people know that Frank 
knows where the fish are. 

It was probably from listening for Frank’s motor—although 
no one would admit it—that it happens that almost everyone 
recognizes all the motor-sounds frequenting the bay. Who is 
scooting across the lake? Who is coming to visit? Everyone knows 
because, ““We heard your motor.” 

Those who violate the unwritten laws or are inconsiderate or 
unthinking about the conditions of the woods or the lake in any 
way (this, of course, includes everyone who has lived there less 
than thirty years) is considered to be a “hop sooner.”’ So when new 
neighbors moved in and their children “played” in the water at 
night by screaming, “‘Help!,” everyone on the shore was down on 
the dock in seconds, prepared to pull out the “hop sooner” who 
instead of drowning was—laughing. As it happened, the next time 
this particular girl was calling for help she needed it. She couldn't 
swim well and had tipped over in a canoe far from shore. Only 
her voice could be heard; and the people on shore, not knowing 
the circumstances, ignored her. Suddenly my sister Pat said, 
“Listen! There’s trouble!”, and within minutes two motor boats 
and a Chris-Craft were at the scene of the accident. I think it is 
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not too much to say that the girl might have drowned if my sister 
had not been alert enough to hear . . . my voice calling too. 

Another unwritten law of the lake takes into consideration 
those real woodsmen who “rise and set with the sun” and those 
settlers who “‘sleep in.” “No noise before nine in the morning or 
after nine at night” would be how the law might read. There is a 
soundless dinner bell on the shore, a bell with a mysteriously 
received bullet-hole in it. I've never asked any questions, but I 
assume it rang too often too late. 

Civil laws are in the main adhered to now, but the older 
laws of the lake are not forgotten. A balance between the two is 
sought, but conditions often determine the emphasis. 

One of the codes which emphasizes a civil and very moral law 
pertains to dogs which chase deer; and the code, as directed to the 
dog’s owner, might be stated something like this, “If you don't 
shoot your dog, someone else will.” 

If the warmth and richness of life at this spring-fed lake has 
not been clearly communicated through the lore and folkways as 
I have presented them, it is my fault. For every word I have 
written is to me a word of thanks to the “legal” or “illegal” 
people, customs, experiences and places preceding me; it is from 
love of Cranberry as it is and as it has been that I try to preserve 
the “spirit of the life’ by writing of it. All those concerned in 
this account are the backbone for the Cranberry that I know and 
love; the place where luminous fungus brightens a darkened trail, 
where northern lights are a common phenomenon, the place 
where children early understand the wisdom of the Cranberry 
proverb, “He who chops his own wood is twice warmed.” 

Note: The Editor asks the origin of the expression “hop sooner”. 
Mr. Jessup heard that some new people were coming to settle. He 


said that they would “hop sooner’ (leave early). That was 37 years 
ago, and those “hop sooners’’ are still at Cranberry today. a 
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ANOTHER NORTH COUNTRY TALE 
FROM JUDGE BREWSTER 


By IRA M. YOUNKER 


P IN the Champlain Valley, west of the Adirondacks, 
in the town of Lewis, Essex County, lies the Jones farm. 


As it is somewhat stony land and not very productive, 
the younger generations were drawn into urban life. They left 
behind old grandpa who got out a bare existence with his horse 
and with implements seldom used in modern farming. Grandpa 
lived virtually alone—knew hard work and long hours. 

One summer day he was visited by a grandchild, her husband, 
and some great-grandchildren. They came in their big, shiny 
auto. After a visit and a good look round, he was asked if there 
was anything he wished or that his grand-daughter could do 
for him. He replied that he was content and needed nothing. 
Then he thought. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have a wish: I'd like to see the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

“Jump in,” she said, “and we'll have you there in five hours 
or less.” 

He looked at this contraption—not of his world—but got him- 
self inside. After some hours, driving East, they neared the Atlantic 
and grandfather was all alert. Granddaughter Emilie said, 
“Grandpap, there is the Atlantic Ocean.” 

They were then on top of an incline. The old man looked. 
He stood up in the car, waved his arms, and shouted: “Who-a, 
who-a, pull up. Let me out of here.” 

The car pulled to the side and halted. Strong arms helped 
Grandpa alight. Was he taken with a seizure? 

“Leggo my arms—let be. Is that water down there the Atlantic 
Ocean?” 

“Yes, Grandpap—that’s the Atlantic.” 

“Well—it's the first dog-darn time in my whole life I ever 
seen enough of anything.” # 
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LUMBERMAN'S BALLAD, 
“SHANNEL’S MILL” 


By DR. ROBERT A. KAISER 


DO NOT know where Shannel’s Mill was located. | do not 
know when it was active. As a matter of fact, I do not know 
that it ever existed. The maps and county histories available 
in the library of the Buffalo Historical Society make no mention 
of it. And since Shannel’s Mill is the title of a song, it should be 
stated that it is not listed in Native American Balladry by G. 
Malcolm Laws. 

In the fall of 1953, 1 met a man who worked summers for 
a hotel in the Adirondack Mountains. His name was Roy Arnold 
and he was 59 years old. He was born in Natural Bridge, New 
York, and during his early years learned a body of songs trom an 
uncle. A great share of them he never forgot and he was able to 


sing them well when I made |his acquaintance so many years after. 


He did not consider them to be antiques, of interest only because 
they were old. 

“Shannel’s Mill” is a rollicking sort of thing. At the sugges- 
tion of the Editor of the Quarterly, the ballad called “Blue Moun- 
tain Lake” was investigated, and it was learned that the tunes 
were identical. It was further learned that the basic melody used 
for both songs is quite old and undoubtedly was sung in colonial 
times as “Down, Derry Down” and was later used during the 
Revolution as a vehicle for political verses. 

Here are the words to ‘“Shannel’s Mill:” 
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1 If you listen awhile and to you I'll relate 
What happened to me up in Old New York State. 
I’m going to say nothing that you'll take ill, 
But I'll sing you a song about Shannel’s Mill. 


Chorus: —Singing Down, Down Double Di Derry Day. 


2 Last spring at Chateaugay I got into a fight, 
And from the police I was forced out of sight; 
My pockets being empty, the truth I will tell, 
And that’s why I steered upon Shannel’s Mill. 


"Twas first my intention to take sea from port, 

Let's take some ship or some vessel or boat; 

But I soon got a strayin’ and come out on Pike’s Hill, 
Took the rack-around road up to Shannel’s Mill. 


At Constable Corners I met with McGuire, 

And then for some work I begin to inquire; 

His words were encouragin’, my heart it did fill, 

And he said, “You're quite welcome ‘round Shannel’s Mill.” — 


I got to the Mill and inquired for a job; 

Joe Alford, he gave me a wink and a nod, 

My two eyes were black, in my mouth was a pill, 

But he says, “You'll get work around Shannel’s Mill.” 


I took a lunch and layed off that day, 

Went down to the camp and laid down in some hay; 
With homemade tobacco, my pipe I did fill, 

I smoked away troubles on Shannel’s Mill. 


It was early next morning our logs were rolled down. 
‘They put me to work with a man named Alfred Brown, 
As big and as strong as they come at saw mills, 

He’s one the great ruisers ‘round Shannel’s Mill. 


Brown, he struck out at the two-forty gait, 

Russell, he worked us both early and late; 

But I vowed to keep up if myself I did kill, 

With the rack o’ them ruisers ‘round Shannel’s Mill. 


PIONEERS 


9 Now springtime has come, our logs are all in, 
Our sleighs they are broken, our horses are thin; 
The boys are all married and they cannot be ill, 
For they all got good grub up to Shannel’s Mill. 


10 Now we are leaving Russell our board, 
Perhaps we will meet you a piece on the road, 
But from old Chateaugay up to Evan's Mills, 
And we'll all take a drink leaving Shannel’s Mill. 


Mr. Arnold said that Joe Alford was the foreman and that 
“Russell” kept a boarding house, all of which is reasonable. I had 
always assumed that the word ruisers was a first cousin to bruisers, 
but a friend (Dr. J. W. Boylan) suggests, with a straight face, that 
it might indicate an inhabitant of Rouses Point, New York. # 


PIONEERS: 


1. ACONNECTICUT MOON IN OTSEGO COUNTY 


By MRS. FLORENCE F. BOOKHOUT 


ROM a scrapbook owned by Mrs. Charles Collins 
in Oneonta, here is an anecdote attributed to N. Sigsbee 

of Otsego (no date): 
Sterling Daniels and family came from Connecticut and 
“squatted” down on the ‘“Grummons lot,” as it was called, about 
half a mile below West Davenport. They came in a long-rigged 
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lumber wagon with a high box and a cover over it. The wagon 
was drawn by two yoke of oxen, and they camped out at night 
wherever they could find grass for the cattle. One day they drove 
until after dark before they found a suitable place to stay all 
night. The moon shone brightly, and Mrs. Daniels said: ‘‘Starlin, 
is this our old Connecticut moon?”’—‘‘No, you fool you,” said he; 
“don't you know that every state has its 

said she, “I thought this didn’t look like our old Connecticut 
moon.” 


2. BUILDING A CHURCH AT GREENE, 
CHENANGO COUNTY 


By PATRICIA BROUN 


The story of the building of the first Baptist Church of 
Greene, around 1842 under the pastorate of Chauncey Darby, 
gives the local color of the farmers there. As the Baptists had 
decided to build a meeting house, the building committee was 
chosen; later trustees were authorized to effect an insurance on 
the church. A subscription paper was drafted, but no one wanted 
to head it. Finally, there was nothing to do but have the pastor 
head it himself. He headed it with fifty dollars and, when it was 
due, sold his horse to pay it. Then the paper was put into the 
minister's hands to circulate. The subscriptions were a novelty! 
The preacher took whatever was offered. “One man signed a 
yoke of two-year-old steers to be delivered by next spring. Others 
signed hewn timber, boards, stone of the quarry, teamwork, 
manual labor, and one man even signed a barrel of pork.” 
(Quotation from The Chenango American (Greene) for Sept. 
18, 1930.) # 


NEIGHBORS (MASSACHUSETTS): 
EPITAPHS FROM TAUNTON 


By MRS. MARCIA WELLS SEELY 


HE HISTORICAL city of Taunton, Massachusetts, 

located in Bristol County, is rich in stately epitaphs. 

Taunton, formerly called by the Indian name of Cohan- 
net, was founded in 1639, having been bought from the Indians 
for a jack-knife and a pot of beans. It was later renamed Taunton 
after its mother city, Taunton in England. There is some doubt 
whether Elizabeth Pool actually made the purchase, but it is a 
known fact that she was a chief promoter of the settlement of the 
city, entitling her to the name of foundress. In her honor the seal 
of this New England city reads: “Dux femina facti.” 

In honor of the foundress there was placed in the North 
Burying Ground a monument on which appears the following 
epitaph written by Taunton's distinguished citizen the Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine (1731-1814), a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, who resided in Taunton from 1761-1780. 


Here rest the remains 
of Miss Elizabeth Pool 
a native of old England, 
of good Family, Friends and Prospects, 
All which she leit in the Prime of her Life, 
to enjoy the Religion of her Conscience. 
in this distant wilderness; 
A great Proprietor in the Township 
of Taunton; 
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A chief Promoter of its settlement, 
and its Incorporation, 1639-1640 
about which time she settled near this spot 
and having employed the opportunity 
of her Virgin state, 
in Piety, Liberality, 
and Sanctity of manners, 

Died, May 21, A.D. 1654, aged LXV. 
To whose memory, 
this monument is gratefully erected 
by her next of kin, 

John Borland, Esq., 

A.D. 1771. 


In this same burial ground I came across many interesting 
epitaphs which I include for your reading. I must add that I had 
quite a bit of trouble making them out, for many had been 


partially worn away by time. I went from stone to stone, often 
pushing down the grass in order to read the last line of a stanza. 
I found very few of the epitaphs funny or humorous to our way 
of thinking. Most of them tell the story of the dead person’s life. 
Others contain a stanza or two of verse. 


Here is a collection of eighteenth century epitaphs taken from 
the North Burying Ground:— 


Why should we tremble to convey 
Their bodies to the tomb? 
"Twas there the Saviour’s body lay, 
And left a sweet perfume. 


I little thought when last we met, 

How soon life's brilliant star would set 
How soon the eyes unclouded light 

Would lose its beam in death’s dark night; 
One gracious life may yet be given 

Too sweet to live, to love in heaven. 
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The following epitaph for Alfred and Amelia, twin children, 
was cut across the bottom of two stones which had been joined 
together at the base. The last two lines are from IJ Samuel I, 23, 
and were said of Saul and Jonathan. 


Twin children of Josiah and Eunice Whitman 
They were lovely and pleasant in their life 
And in their death they were not divided. 


The next epitaph has a few lines of advice directed to a man’s 
surviving wife. The date on this stone is 1836. 


Farewell dear Partner, 
I've left this world of pain; 

May virtue be your practice here 
Till we meet again. 


I was amused by the following two stones which were placed 
side by side. On the first appeared the name of George W. 
Waldren, giving the dates of his birth and death and the three 
words: “Died in Jesus.” On the second stone was inscribed: 


Jane C. 

Wife of. 
Benjamin Ingalls, 
Born Dec. 11, 1812 
Died May 7, 1902 
Formerly wife of 

George Waldron. 


I searched for epitaphs with words of gloomy warning and 
found the following: 


Death is a det to Nateur due 
Which I have paid and so muth you. 


The next is about a girl, Miss Tharze Dean, who died at the 
age of twenty-one in the year 1821. I include two of the four 
stanzas (first and third): 
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Hark my young friends hear this melencholy song 

The arrows of death fly swiftly along 

There’s one of our numbers altho she was in her bloom 
She is taken by death and Jay’d in her tomb... . 


Altho she is dead she invites you to come 

And read the inscription that’s written on her tomb, 
Go to the grave yard and read it with care, 
Remember it’s not long before you'll be there. 


The next one tells the story of a man’s death, and in it we 
read a warning notice. 


Beneath this stone 
are deposited the mortal remains of 
John Dawson 
a native of Clitheroe, Eng. 
He while performing an arduous duty 
at the iron works in this town 
on the 5th of Jan. 1829 
Was snatched {rom time into eternity 
at a moment’s warning 
aged 35 yrs. 
a striking instance 
Of the distress of that warning admonition 
so oft repeated but so little felt 
But reader now apply it to thyself, 
“Prepare to meet thy God.” 


I also came across the following two lines which were 
engraved on a number of the tombstones: 


Virtue outshines the stars, outlives the tomb 
Climbs up to heaven and finds a peaceful home. 


When I came across the epitaph of one of Taunton's earlv 


ministers, | went from cemetery to cemetery and made the follow- 
ing collection: 


The first honors Taunton's fourth minister, buried in “The 


Plain,” or North Burying-ground. 
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Here lyes buried ye 
Body of ye Rev'd 
Mr. Samuel Danforth 
who departed this 
Life Nov. 14, 1727. 


This was later superseded by a more modern and costlier tablet 
erected for Mr. Danforth by his only surviving grandson, Job 
Danforth, of Providence, R. 1: 


Sacred 

To the memory of the 

Rev. Samuel Danforth 

Who was born in Roxbury, Dec. 18, 1666; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1683; was ordained 
and settled, as the fourth minister 
in Taunton, and continued in 
the ministry 44 years, to the 

time of his death, which 

was on Nov. 14, 1727. 


The following is for a minister buried in ‘The Common,” a 
quarter-mile from Scituate Harbor: 


Sacred 

to the memory of 
Rev. Thomas Clapp, 

who died 
May 31, 1774 

in the 69th year 
> of his age. 
Rejoice in glorious hope, 
Jesus the Judge shall come, 
And take his servants up, 
To their eternal home. 


In “The Plain” is this inscription: 
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In memory of 

Mr. Josiah Crocker, 

Pastor of the first church 
in Taunton, 
He died Aug. 28th, 1774 in the 
53rd year of his age. 
The memory of the just shall flourish, when 
they sleep in dust. 


The following may be found in Shefheld: 


Sacred to the memory 
of the 

Rev'd. Ephraim Judson, A.M. 
He died on the 23d of Feb., 1813, in the 76th 
year of his age, and the 23d of his ministry 
having been previously the Pastor of a church 
in Norwich, Conn., and Sheffield, Mass. Mr. 
Judson was esteemed a learned Divine, an 
acute logician, and an evangelical prea- 
cher. He was mild, courteous, and hospitable. 
By his numerous friends, he was deem’d a wise 
counsellor, an active peace-maker, and a 
sincere Christian. What he did in truth the 
Great Day will disclose. 


Here are two more inscriptions from ‘The Plain,” Tauntom 


The Reverend 
Chester Isham, 
born at Hartford, Conn., March 29, 1798, 
was ordained first Pastor of the Trinitarian Cong. Society 
in this place, Feb. 18, 1824. 
In October following his declining health compelled 
him to embark for Cuba, where he returned to Boston, 
just in time to meet his wife and babe, 
and to fall asleep April 20, 1825. 
Devout men carried him to his burial and made 
great lamentations over him. 
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for in his death, bright hopes, (alas! how many!) 
were extinguished, 

He was laid in this place that he might 

rest, with the people of his love around him. 

Those who knew him need no memorial of his worth 
but those who knew him not, 
this stone has been erected 
by the females of his flock. 


In memory of 
Mr. Nathan Ogden, A.B. 
of Fairfield, N. J. 
preacher of the Gospel who died July 
11, 1796, aged 28. 
He had preached only seven Lord’s Days, when our 
high expectations of his future usefulness were 
suddenly blasted. 


In the First Parish Church are epitaphs for two of the church's 
favorite ministers. On the interior wal! of the old stone church 
is a beautiful tablet which reads: 


In memory of Rev. John Pipon, for twenty-one years minister of 
this church. Born in Boston A.D. 1762. Ordained in Taunton Jan. 15, 
1800. Died in Taunton, Jan. 7, 1821, Aet. 59. In his intercourse with 
men, the most genial humor was joined with the most tender sym- 
pathy. His compassion was unbounded and all his substance was 
given to the needy. While many knew in him a well trained and 
accurate scholar, all could admire the humility, charity, piety, and 
self-sacrifice of the tactful pastor. 

To keep here his name in honor, friends who knew him erected 
this tablet, A.D. 1860. 


Opposite the one for the Rev. John Pipon is the following: 


In Memoriam 
Rev. Charles Henry Brigham, minister of this church, A.D., 1844 
to A.D., 1886. Born in Boston, July 27, 1820. Ordained in Taunton, 
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March 27, 1844. Died in Brooklyn, N. Y., February 19, 1879. A scholar 
of varied learning, a citizen of wise public spirit, a preacher direct 
and sincere in speech, he rendered eminent service to letters, educa- 
tion, and religion, while with his sagacity, devotion, frankness, and 
sympathy he made his people his personal friends. 

The zeal of his youth and the energy of his manhood were given 
to this society and to honor his memory as a teacher and a man this 
tablet is placed here A.D., 1881. 


The next three are epitaphs of Taunton's early doctors. The 
first is the epitaph of Dr. Ezra Deane, found at “The Plain”: 


A man of great worth, whose physical, intellectual, and moral 
powers were remarkably adapted to his sphere of action. ‘Twenty years 
of unexampled labor and success were testimonials of his excellence 
in the healing art, while his zeal to promote the general good was a 
proof of his benevolence. His heart was alive in all the relations of 
his life. Honor, punctuality, and justice marked his steps. The voice 
of pain and disease from the obscurest penury reached his ear and 
commanded his skill. He was justly entitled to the distinguished ap- 
pelation of the disinterested physician—a father to the poor he died 
Aug. 26, 1813, aged 70 yrs. 


The next is for Dr. George Leonard, found at the North Burying 
Ground. 


Even Leonards undistinguished fall, 
And death and hovering darkness hide us all. 


The last was found in “The Plain”: 


Here lies ye body of Sam Caswell, M.D. who died 
Aug. ye 13th, 1755. Aetatis suae, 35. 
In Seventeen Hundred and Fifty-Five 
Relentless death did us Deprive 

of a very useful life. 
To Neighbor, Friend, to Child and Wife, 

he did safely administer, 

as a Physician, 
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Consulting more his patient's health, 
Than all extorted gain. 

We that do love his memory 

Would like him live, yt when we die 
We may enjoy felicity. 


Ground! 


In Memory of 
Wm. Canady Esq’r 
who died June ye 23rd. 
1774 in ye 86th yr. 
of his age. 


Silent the warrior lies. He shall no more 

Scourge the wild Natives of the Eastern Shore. 

His honorable Titles with Him Fall, 

He leaves behind him friends and earthly all. 

His soul immortal was it calmed with Peace 

Before it fled? His joys shall never cease. 

Go, Widowed Consort, trust in God most high, 
Children bereaved, to Heaven for Grace now cry, 
That after Death to Glory you may rise above the sky. 
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THE COUNTIES (MONROE): 
LORE OF PITTSFORD 


By MRS. NANCY ALLEN LOGAN 


HE SMALL village of Pittsford is currently known as a 

suburb of Rochester. But once it was known as the 

‘Mother of Monroe County,” for it had the first physician, 
the first school, and the first lawyer in that region. All of us who 
went to school in Pittsford know a little of its history, and of 
course we are proud of the part it played in the development of 
Monroe County and Rochester. Few, however, realize that our 
village has folklore of its own of which little, if any, has ever been 
published. 

On the corner of Rand Place lives the village historian and 
former mayor, Frank Pugsley. This tall, friendly, eighty-three- 
old-man knows many tales and legends of the people who once 
lived in the community. His grandfather came to Pittsford in 
1833, and he is, in his words, “the sole survivor of his clan.” He 
has had a varied and interesting life, for in addition to the occu- 
pations mentioned above, he has been a writer, a metallurgical 
engineer, a rancher, and a lock-tender on the Erie Canal. From 
1937 to 1939 he wrote a series of articles for the Pittsford Post, 
our weekly newspaper. Unfortunately there is no copy of the 
articles in the newspaper office, the library, or the village files. 
Mr. Pugsley had most of his articles in a scrapbook which he 
kindly let me read. In them, I found a picture of the Pittsford of 
yesterday, which included not only its history but its folklore as 
well. It was from these clippings, in addition to the stories he 
told me, that I was able to gather my material for this paper. 

At four corners in the center of the village, there stands the 
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Pittsford Inn, built in 1807. It originally had a spring ballroom 
and wide porches, and was the center of much activity. Today 
the porches and the ballroom are gone, and there is a gas station 
built onto one side of it. During the Civil War fugitive slaves 
were hidden in the cellar before being sent on to Canada. Famous 
men stayed at the hotel, including De Witt Clinton, Lafayette in 
1825, and Daniel Webster. One of Pittsford’s most interesting 
characters was an owner of the Pittsford Inn, by the name of 
Birdsall. He would not allow anyone who had had too much 
liquor to enter his inn. Also, he would not allow liquor to be sold 
on Sundays, nor would he let his bartenders sell more than one 
drink to a man. However, he was a good friend of Samuel Stone, 
a member of the State Assembly. Sam used to come over and visit 
with Birdsall on the Inn’s spacious porch, in spite of the fact that 
Sam was often noticeably drunk. One Sunday afternoon, Sam 
Stone and Birdsall were talking on the porch when a stranger 
drove up and asked if he could get some liquor inside. Birdsall 
answered: “Absolutely not. We do not sell liquor to anyone on 
Sundays.” The stranger took one quizzical look at Sam’s face and 
said, ‘Then, Mister, you'd better get your advertisement out of 
sight!” 

Pittsford was a main point on the stagecoach route between 
Rochester and Canandaigua in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century. At night they would stop at the Inn and tell tales. There 
is a story told by the old settlers that one of these old coaches— 
with horses, passengers, and all—sank into a mudhole on Arm- 
strong Hill, three miles east of the village, and was never seen 
again. 

No wonder that the building of the canal in 1825 was her- 
alded as a great historical event for the villagers. The canal ran 
about a block from the center of the town, and it meant to the 
people the first commercial means of transportation across the 
state. Another great historical event was the opening of the 
Rochester and Auburn Railroad in 1836. This was later com- 
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bined with other lines to allow passengers to travel from Albany 
to Buffalo. The entire trip took twenty-five hours in 1843, not 
counting the many unforeseen causes of delay such as, ‘“‘hand-hole 
blew out,” “engine died out,” and ‘‘ran over a bull three miles 
west of Auburn.” There was one engineer who carried a violin 
so that in case of such a delay he, in order to keep the passengers 
in a good-natured mood, could get out his violin and give them 
a few selections while waiting for the work-crew to arrive. 

Mr. Pugsley also told me about Pittsford’s own ghost story 
which is today known by few people. “Mr. Stephen Lusk owned 
a considerable tract of land lying back and to the east of the 
cemetery. One night in June, Mr. Lusk was wakened by the loud 
bleating of sheep directly back of the cemetery. He arose and 
put on his trousers and shoes, without stopping to change his 
white night shirt for a daytime covering. He soon discovered 
that the noise was caused by a lamb that had gotten into an open 
grave that was to be filled the next day. Lusk went into the grave 
and retrieved the lamb. Meanwhile, a late-homecoming pedestrian 
was walking past the cemetery. At the same time, the lamb let 
out a loud bleat which caused the man to look in that direction. 
The man let out a loud whoop, leaped into the air and raced 
down the road in the direction of the village. Every time the 
lamb let out another bleat, the fellow seemed to put on extra 
steam. On reaching home, the pedestrian told his wife he had 
seen a ghost at the cemetery, and she accused him of drinking 
“hard cider.” 


There are numerous tales told of people in Pittsford’s com- 
mercial enterprises. One of the first shops was that of Sam Ben- 
nett, a primitive blacksmith. The story goes that a traveler once 
asked a settler, “Where is Mr. Bennett’s shop?” The settler 
answered: “You are in his shop now. The whole outdoors is his 
shop; but you will find the forge and anvil under a tree five miles 
farther on.” 


Another blacksmith, by the name of Tyndall, had a_hair- 
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raising experience while on a bear hunt with three companions 
one night. Tyndall found the bear in a cornfield. In fright, he 
fired his gun, dropped it, and ran to an old stump to call to his 
friends for help. Suddenly the bear closed in, and striking him 
with one paw just below the waist, took off his pantaloons com- 
pletely. The friends soon arrived and rescued Tyndall! while the 
bear left with his breeches. 

Across from the Pittsford Inn on another of the four corners 
was the most famous of Pittstord’s general stores—‘Crump’s.” It 
still stands, but today it is a Harts’ grocery store. A son of its 
founder, William Crump, used to sleep on the second floor 
because the store had been burglarized several times. One night, 
he was startled from his peaceful slumbers by a loud crashing noise. 
“Burglars,” thought William and grasping his six-shooter, he 
opened fire in all directions. A modern machine gun could not 
have sprayed things more successfully. There were bullets in walls, 
ceiling, and floor. Shovel handles were splintered, and chests of 
tea had holes in them. Next morning it was found that the 
“burglar” had been the limb of a tree which had been broken 
off by the wind and had crashed against the front of the store. 

A tall tale comes from a store owned by Jim Lockwood. “A 
man came into the store for some sugar. Jim remarked to the new- 
come that last night was pretty cold. The farmer remarked that 
it was a ‘humdinger of a night,’ but that it was a ‘mighty fine 
night for catching wild rabbits.” Whereupon, the wiser men 
gathered about were at once curious to know how one could 
catch rabbits on a night like that. The farmer said that he took 
a bright light into a piece of woods on his farm and set it down 
on the ground and left it during the night. The bright light 
attracted the rabbits; and as they sat and gazed into the light, it 
caused the water to flow out of their eyes, and dropping to the 
ground it froze. Presently an icicle was formed from their eyes to 
the ground and the rabbit was frozen fast. He remarked that he 
had, that morning, gone down and picked off seven rabbits. 
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We can continue to look around the village and see many 
other buildings which contain dozens of legends and tales steming 
from Revolutionary and Civil War times to the present. They 
remain, some covered by modern fronts, to remind us that Pitts- 
ford has a past that entitles her to be aptly called ““The Mother of 
Monroe.” 


SONG: 


SONG OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, “GOD 
SAVE AMERICA” 


From the State Library 


MONG the precious documents at the State Library at 
Albany are the Orderly Books of the 4th and 2nd New 
York Regiments in the American Revolution, covering 
the years 1778-1780 and 1780-1783, published and admirably 
edited by A. W. Lauber in 1932. The Editor of the Quarterly 
remembers going through these old manuscript books, shortly 
after they were acquired, looking for texts of songs sung by our 
soldiers. One of them has been sung by thousands of his students 
at Albany and Cornell, though he has never been successful in 
getting “God Save America” adopted by patriotic societies; he 
also published in Body, Boots & Britches (1940) his own transcrip- 
tion of the words. The tune is obviously the same as that used in 
Britain for “God Save the King’’ (1744?) and later for our 
American “My Country, "Tis of Thee.” 
In the first line of the first stanza, you find the old pronouncia- 
tion of the word America, rhyming with sway. The third stanza 
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refers to New York’s Irish-American General Richard Montgom- 
ery, who was killed early in the Revolution leading an assault on 
Quebec (Dec. 31, 1775). The fourth stanza refers to our Revo 
lutionary ally, King Louis XVI of France. 


God save America 
Free from tyrannic sway 
Till time shall cease. 
Hushed be the din of arms, 
Free from proud war’s alarms; 
Followed in all its charms 
Heaven-born peace. 


God save great Washington, 

Fair Freedom's chosen son, 
Long to command. 

May every enemy 

Far from his presence flee 

And see grim tyranny 
Bound by his hands. 


Thy name, Montgomery, 
Still in each heart shall be, 
Praised in each breast. 

Tho’ on the fatal plain 

Thou wast untimely slain, 

Thy virtue still remains 
Rescued from death 


Last in our song shall be 
Guardian of Liberty, 
Lewis the King; 
Terrible god of war, 
Of France and of Navarre, 
Lewis the king. 


INDEXES: COUNTY LORE IN N.Y.F.Q. 
1954-1955 


By THE EDITOR 


AST summer, students at the Cooperstown Seminars were 
encouraged to do independent reading at the admirable 
little library of Fenimore House, so ably directed by 
James Taylor Dunn. It occurs to me that many readers, including 
those who will be attending the seminar on Pioneer Lore this 
summer, and including those numerous teachers and museum- 
directors who are concerned with local history, might like to have 


a special index to some of the county lore of New York State. 
There is not enough space for a complete listing here of all 
articles that refer to our sixty-two counties, but here are some 
samples which include all articles (since 1945, Volume I) devoted 
to the Department now called “The Counties:” 


Albany County: Volume VIII, pages 31-45. 
Allegany: Volume V1, pages 31-36. 
Broome: Volume V, pages 5-17; Volume X, pages 18-29. 


Chautauqua: Volume V, pages 219-21; Volume VII, pages 306-18; 
Volume X, pages 226-7. 


Chemung: Volume X, pages 141-50. 
Chenango: Volume X, pages 193-5, 204-8. 
Clinton: Volume IV, pages 161-71. 


COUNTY LORE IN THEN. Y. F. Q. 


Erie: Volume IV, pages 50-54, 66-77. 

Essex: Volume X, pages 298-307. 

Jefferson: Volume IV, pages 121-36. 

Monroe: Volume X, pages 9-17; Volume XI, current issue. 
Montgomery: Volume VII, pages 131-40. 

Onondaga: Volume VII, pages 193-204, 226-8. 

Ontario: Volume IX, pages 40-46. 

Orange: Volume II, pages 197-204. 

Oswego: Volume X, pages 198-202. 

Otsego: Volume I, pages 209-20. 

Putnam: Volume IV, pages 278-96. 

Saratoga: Volume V, pages 211-19. 

Schenectady: Volume VIII, pages 65-72. 

Steuben: Volume VIII, 165-90. 

Sullivan: Volume IX, pages 28-39. 

Tioga: Volume IV, pages 256-267. 

Ulster: Volume II, pages 165-73; Volume IV, pages 184-94. 
Westchester: Volume IX, pages 201-10. 

Yates: Volume XI, pages 20-33. 


There are several articles about Long Island, usually without 
clear division between its two counties. See VI, 37-44, X 291-2; 
X, 40-1, 42-4, 95-102; XI, 46-8. There is only one article about 
Staten Island (Vol. VIII), and therefore I am hoping that people 
from that section will write articles soon. oa 
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FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


FOLKLORE AND THE SOCIAL HISTORIAN. Two different yet 
closely related uses of folklore by the social historian are illustrated 
by two distinguished books of 1954: Gerald Carson’s The Old Country 
Store (Oxford University Press) and Robert Price’s qs Apple- 
seed, Man and Myth (Indiana University Press) . In his much-praised 
history of the country store of the Northeastern and North Central 
states (with — emphasis on New York), Jerry Carson, of Miller- 
ton, makes liberal use of anecdotes, jests, tall tales, practical jokes, 
tricks, weather and herb lore, and other folksay and folkways to en- 
liven and illuminate his subject. The result is anecdotal or “cracker 
barrel” history, which is finding increasing acceptance among histor- 
ians as long as it is checked and balanced with documentary sources. 
I suppose Carl Sandburg is the pioneer in this kind of historical writ- 
ing, in his Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years (1926), in which he 
drew copiously on “the talk of men and women who had eaten with 
Lincoln . . . heard his jokes and lingo.” It is very close to the kind of 
social “song history” of America he lotte forward to in The American 
Songbag (1927), which “will give the feel and atmosphere, the layout 
and lingo, of regions, of breeds of men, of customs and slogans, in a 
manner and air not given in regular history.” 

In his grassroots life of Johnny Appleseed (the fruit of his twenty- 
five years of research) , our Ohio neighbor, Robert Price, approaches 
history (which, according to Lessing, “begins with the fact and ends 
with the symbol”) from the other end of the scale, working back from 
symbol to fact. While Carson bolsters history with folklore, Price 
bolsters folklore with history. And if in the end, in spite of all his 
careful amassing and sifting of documentary evidence and his vivid 
reconstruction of the opening of the Northwest Territory, the myth 
triumphs over the man, this is a tribute to the strength and vividness 
of the folk imagination. The book belongs in the same genre as 
Constance Rourke’s Davy Crockett, which bears much the same rela- 
tion to Johnny Appleseed, Man and Myth that her American Humor 
bears to The Old Country Store. Two kinds of social history, in which 
folklore and history contribute to each other the supplementary 
evidence of unwritten and written tradition. 
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CINAVISION, INC. A novel and fascinating attempt to fuse folk- 
lore and social history on color and sound film was demonstrated by 
Walter P. Lewisohn, originator and producer of Cinavision, Inc., at 
our annual winter meeting at the New York Historical Society on 
February 5. While The Serpent God is a straight documentary treat- 
ment of the Haitian Ra Ra celebration and rites of Damballa, The 
Saga of the Erie (in which Oscar Brand doubles as performer and 
script writer) and Fire-Fighters (featuring Donald M. Tiffany and his 
model fire engines) combine museum with live shots. Another “dif- 
ference between this film and others,” said Mr. Lewisohn, regarding 
The Saga of the Erie, “is that I had the folk singer act as scenarist. 
He has more or less woven the story for you. He goes back to the 
troubadours of France who sang the epics—the history and folklore of 
that time. We did all the way through to find visual images that 
would relate to the old songs.” If the social history is somewhat lost in 
the travelogue and if the shift from the museum to the outdoors, from 
the static to the live, is not completely solved, Cinavision comes closer 
a similar experiments to the successful marriage of folklore 
and film. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, FROM CIVIL WAR HISTORY TO 
JAZZ. Approaching the American heritage from angles as diverse 
as Civil War history and jazz, Bruce Catton, editor of American 
Heritage, and Marshall Stearns, executive director of the Institute of 
Jazz Studies, the other speakers at our annual winter meeting, were 
—_ much in agreement on what they know and don’t know about 
olklore, and brought us much closer to an understanding of the 
relation of folklore to history and society. 

“I have never been sure as to the line between folklore and 
history,” confessed Mr. Catton, “and as to what our heritage is. Some- 
times the truth is what our ancestors did and sometimes it is what they 
imagined they did.” Which seems to me a pretty good distinction 
between history and folklore. “Our heritage,” he continued, “is the 
accumulated activities of people. My Civil War research shows the 
remarkable human record that the plain people of this country have 
made. I undertook to do a history of the Army of the Potomac in 
terms of the way men lived . . . I was looking for the private soldier. 
I found him in grandfather's attic, in his letters. In most of them he 
spoke his mind. Then I found [him in] the regimental histories, which 
turned out to be a gold mine. Regimental associations were organized. 
They held annual banquets. Along in the 1880's the idea of histories 
occurred to them. Most of these were printed locally and sold by 
subscription. They contain first-hand accounts by the men themselves 
that shed light on the army life of the Sixties. There is hardly a one 
that does not contain anecdotes, gossip, folklore. Many of the stories 
are apocryphal. But a soldier’s pet story is just as true as if it happened 
because it expresses the soldier's point of view . . . Perhaps the best 
part of our heritage is the sense of the continuity of history. History 
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need not be dry as dust. It is anything that shows the American people 
living, doing, and becoming.” 

In much the same spirit of eclecticism and humility, Marshall 
Stearns began by saying: “I don’t know what folk music is. I've worked 
with Stith and Harold Thompson. One thing I learned is ‘Do not use 
the word authentic.’ It’s a bad word. You say a folk song has no 
author. But that theory can be riddled full of holes. So is the idea 
that folk music is not professional. The best conclusion is that it all 
depends on the interpreter. If he gets inside the truth, as Frank 
Warner does, it is folk.” 

Illustrating with recordings by Pinetop Smith, Erroll Garner, 
ene Lee Booker, Mitchell's Christian Singers, Samuel Brooks (a 

ibrary of Congress “Cornfield Holler”) Sonny Terry and Brownie 
McGhee (Whooping Blues), Mahalia Jackson (Silent Night), Louis 
Armstrong (his “Happy Birthday” for Bing Crosby in 1939), Melville 
J. Herskovits’ venetian of Trinidad Shouters jazzing Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul, Sister Rosetta Tharpe (Shadrack), Marie Knight (Calvary), 
Elder Beck of Buffalo (What Do You Think about Jesus?), and a 
sampling of current “rhythm and blues” favorites, Marshall demon- 
strated to the great delight of the audience that “This is the music 
that grew up in direct response to the real needs of people, the music 
of a minority,” which “sees through our pretenses” and is “inimical 
to regimentation.”” Or, as he adds in his introduction to The Litera- 
ture of Jazz, A Preliminary Bibliography, compiled by Robert George 
Reisner (The New York Public Library, 1954), “the qualities of 
jazz—simplicity of form, improvisational flexibility, and directness of 
communication—reflect our most cherished ideals. More generally, jazz 
offers a common ground upon which the conflicting claims of the 
individual and the group may be resolved. For the jazzman, the 
dancer, and even the sympathetic listener can express himself and, at 
the same time, participate in a creative whole. This conflict, which 
increasingly vexes our times, is solved momentarily wherever folk 
dances are held, but it is solved nightly and en masse at such places 
as the Savoy Ballroom in Harlem.” 


SINGING JEAN. For those who like their social history in terms of 
family history and their folklore in terms of a singing family, I 
recommend Jean Ritchie's Singing Family of the Cumberlands (Ox- 
ford University Press). This is her swapping-story book, to go with 
her Swapping Song Book, and does for the song history of her neck 
of the woods, in Knott and Perry Counties, Kentucky, something like 
what Carl Sandburg hoped the song history of America would do 
for the country as a whole. And since Jean writes much as she talks, 
it does it in a singing prose that comes closer to folk speech than most 
Kentucky mountain “dialect,” with 42 songs, with tunes, thrown in 
for good measure, interwoven with her accounts of the singing 
Ritchies, occasions for singing, and the stories behind the songs. All 
in all, it would be hard for the reader not to agree with the author 
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when she says: “I found my family history much more olf an interest 
to my mind than the book history we had to study.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS. On April 13 our vice-president, Charles L. 
Wallis, of Keuka College, was interviewed on the Ladies’ Fair program 
on WHAM.-TYV, Rochester; subject: the New York Folklore Society. 
In writing for visual aid materials, Professor Wallis ends on this 
Hooper-ful note: “The program has a Hooper rating of 100,000, and 
so you may well get as many as twenty-five or thirty letters about 


membership.” 

From our neighbor Ohio, comes an announcement of an experi- 
ment at the spring meeting of the Ohio Folklore Society at Columbus, 
April 2, by way of a “folklore jamboree,” in which well-known Ohio 
collectors, informants, and performers will join in “an evening of 
folk singing, dancing, story-telling, etc.,” including Harry Oster, of 
the University of Toledo, formerly Harold Thompson's assistant at 
Cornell; Anne Grimes, who sang at our annual winter meeting, a 
year ago; Ruth Ann Musick, Lynn and Katherine Rorhbough, and 
Harry L. Ridenour. Another good way of proving that “folklore is 
all around us.” 

B.A. B. # 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


THE WORLD LIBRARY OF PRIMITIVE AND FOLK MUSIC, 
the first 14 volumes of which were released last winter by Columbia 
Records, stands forth as a notable project. The library represents 
the first important series of folk music recordings by one of the “big 
three” or, at least, by one of the major concerns with elaborate cata- 
logues of classical and ne goed music, large advertising appropria- 
tions, and highly organized distribution facilities. RCA,—Victor and 
Decca, like Columbia, have presented vocal and musical interpreta- 
tions of folk music in various forms; other concerns of different sizes 
have issued such material, as reported on these pages. In the past year, 
72 recordings were reviewed. Of these, Folkways accounted for 28, 
Stinson 17, and Elektra 8; the remaining 19 were on 9 different labels, 
including one from Middlebury College. The “big three’’ were repre- 
sented only by Decca’s Coronation Concert by Burl Ives, and Colum- 
bia’s The Confederacy and Ballads of Long Ago by Marais and 
Miranda. Columbia gets off to a good start this year—both 2: to 
quantity and quality. 

The first 14 volumes deal with songs, dances, and music of Ireland, 
Volume I (SL-204); French Africa, Volume II (SL-205); England, 
Volume III (SL-206); France, Volume IV (SL-207); Australia and 
New Guinea, Volume V (SL-208); Scotland, Volume VI (SL-209) ; 
Indonesia, Volume VII (SL-210); Canada, Volume VIII (SL-211) ; 
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Venezuela, Volume IX (SL-212); British East Africa, Volume X 
(SL-213) ; gg the Ryukyus, Formosa, and Korea, Volume XI 
(SL-214); India, Volume XII (SL-215); Spain, Volume XIII (SL- 
216); and Yugoslavia, Volume XIV (SL-217). 


ALAN LOMAX serves as the general editor of the series. He has been 
assisted by regional and national authorities. The Columbia Library 
consists of music obtained from original recordings made for the 
collection, by tapping the field recordings in many distinguished 
sources, and by using commercial recordings of a few local companies. 

Until the series is completed, it is not possible to evaluate the 
coverage afforded by this “World Library.” In the first group, how- 
ever, the national or regional music has been illustrated in a compre- 
hensive manner. The cross-section of musical styles that exists in 
Canada and Venezuela are particularly well-defined. The number of 
selections per volume ranges from 18 to 47 but the average is about 35. 


THE BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC are con- 
spicuous in the three volumes from the British Isles. Here are familiar 
songs, ballads, and melodies that have crossed the Atlantic, and it is 
valuable to have versions similar to the original. It is also important 
to have examples of the music that did not make the crossing; of 
these, the “waulking” strains are the most memorable. Contrasts 
between vigor and delicacy add to the impressiveness of the collec- 
tion. But there is appeal as well as edification in other volumes. 
Familiarity, of course, helps to attract listeners; and new impressions 
of Spanish music will be forthcoming from the excellent arrangement 
in Volume XIII. Backgrounds of jazz in African rhythms are further 
defined here, but the impact of jazz on the music of Venezuela and 
Japan is less well known. Musical interests should be further broad- 
ened by the magnificent presentations of the types and varieties of 
performances from India and Indonesia. 

The albums are colorful and enticing. Accompanying notes, how- 
ever, vary in quality and also in length from two to four pages. Trans- 
lations differ considerably in preciseness. Emphasis seems to have 
been placed on musical qualities and instrumental expression. Less 
attention has been devoted to explaining the society that produced 
the music or the customs or folkways of which the music is a part. In 
other words, the series would appear to have been edited for the 
musicologist rather than for the folklorist. Perhaps, later volumes 
will have a different emphasis. Nevertheless, other recording concerns 
may be inspired to follow Columbia in its campaign for the folk 
music market. The resulting competition, one may hope, will improve 
the quality of all such recordings. 


MORE INTERNATIONAL folk music is available on the Folkways 
recording Exchange (FP-62). This disk was made from the more than 
10,000 recordings —— by Tony Schwartz in the past decade. 
Heard in it are selections from the U. $., Norway, South Africa, Israel, 
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India, Greece, Peru, Mexico, and Austria. As an example of an in- 
teresting, educational hobby, this potpourri includes selections with 
little distinction and less information about them. Olga Coelho Sings, 
on a Vanguard (VRS-7021) recording, is an artistic presentation in 
a fluent Latin style. Her songs from Spain, France, Italy and South 
America are colorful tunes crisply performed. 


THE BRITISH ISLES recently have furnished contrasting examples 
of the folk process. Ewen MacColl, of the BBC, who contributed two 
selections to Volume III of the “Columbia World Library,” also 
supplies a program of “British Industrial Folk Songs” for Stinson, 
Four Pence A Day (SLP-79). Stemming from the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, these songs by and about colliers, railroaders, and textile workers 
are mostly a hundred years or more old. One, about truckers, is much 
younger although it has been set to an 18th-century tune. This re- 
cording is a vital and dynamic program of unfamiliar materials. In 
a much different emotional character are the six songs and ballads 
of The Faulse Ladye (Folkways FP-44). Andrew Rowan Summers, 
with dulcimer, sings with sincere feeling and understanding these 
specimens of our English heritage. 


SEA SONGS receive distinctive performances in two Stinson record- 
ings. Whaling Songs and Ballads (SLP-69), comes from the world- 
famous whaling center, New Bedford, Massachusetts, with all sails 
flying. Paul Clayton, a son of a seafaring family, sounds off with 14 
rarely-heard tunes from the days of whaleships. Some of them he 
learned from local tradition and others from his study of ships’ logs 
and sailors’ manuscripts. The recording, made in cooperation with 
The New Bedford Whaling Museum, is as filled with history as with 
musical spontaneity. Every Inch A Sailor (SLP-65) ploughs a more 
familiar course. These shanteys—windlass, sortdrag and halyard—and 
fo'c’sle songs provide a fairly typical crosssection of music from the 
decks of sailing vessels. The rollicking performance is more land- 
locked than is the spray-covered Whaling Songs and Ballads. 


HARRY BELAFONTE, who manages to give winning performances 
in various activities, demonstrates his vocal versatility in Mark Twain 
and Other Folk Favorites (RCA-Victor LPM-1022). The program 
extends from Child to calypso and is given the unneeded support of 
orchestra and chorus. There is plenty of vigor and enthusiasm in the 
dozen numbers, but the dressed-up versions will have little appeal to 
devoted folk fans. Jack Of Diamonds features some personal versions 
of blues, spirituals, and other folk items sung by Brother John Sellers. 
This Vanguard (VRS-7022) assortment is backed by some fancy har- 
monica and guitar playing. Hard Travelin’ (Folkways FP-42) consists 
of ten tunes made familiar in recordings in past years: “Hard 
Travelin’,” “Stagolee,” “John B. Sails,” “Frozen Logger,” “Turtle 
Dove,” “True Love On My Mind,” “Hound Dog,” ‘““The Gypsy Dave,” 
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“Intoxicated Rat,” and “The Girl in the Wood.” The performance 
manages to maintain a robust folklike quality. 


JEAN RITCHIE AND OSCAR BRAND join for an appealing 
presentation of Courting Songs on an Elektra disk (EKL-22). These 
duets and solos, from our musical heritage, are far more spontaneous 
and satisfying than the Tin Pan Alley products. In this baker’s dozen 
are boastful examples like ““My Love Is A Rider;” the complaints over 
“The Young Man Who Wouldn't Hoe Corn;” the drollery of “Kansas 
Boys;”’ and practical, direct approaches to the subjects in “I Wonder 
When | Shall Be Married” and “No Sir.” With the other authentic 
selections, the program joyfully recreates the pastime of generations 
of Americans. 

Jean Ritchie’s autobiography, Singing Family of the Cumberlands 
(Oxford University Press), represents an unusual closeup of a family 
in which folk music was an essential part. The book is an intimate 
and revealing view of family life that must have been, and should be, 
prevalent. Jean Ritchie's sketches are full of the typical struggles and 
pleasantries of homelife helped along with the fine flavor of musical 
Americana. 

W. G. T. 


' 


Though he now preaches in Ohio, the REV. WHEATON P. WEBB 
is a graduate of Hamilton College and has held Methodist pastorates 
at Binghamton and other places in New York State. He was among 
the earliest contributors to our Quarterly. 


Another graduate of Hamilton, JAMES TAYLOR DUNN has been 
Librarian at Fenimore House, Cooperstown, and has just accepted 
the librarianship of the Minnesota Historical Society. 


The mother of two children, MRS. ELIZABETH M. HIGBEE 
teaches kindergarten at the Cherry Road school in Syracuse. Her 
material was gathered for an extension course in folklore offered at 
her school by Dr. Hulme of the Oswego State College. 


JEAN ANN BRADLEY of Cassville is a graduate of Keuka College, 
now doing graduate work at Cornell. 


MRS. JULIA HULL WINNER is the official Historian of the Town 
of Royalton, Niagara County. 


DOROTHY GILES of Cold Spring-on-Hudson, a local historian and 
lecturer, is author of books on early American life, including Singing 
Valleys, The Story of American Corn. 


MRS. BARBARA HOFHEINS LAVIN of Buffalo is a graduate of 
Cornell University; so are MRS. NANCY ALLEN LOGAN of 
Pittsford, and MRS. FLORENCE F. BOOKHOUT of Oneonta. MRS. 
MARCIA WELLS SEELY, (Mrs. Robert D.), a native of Taunton, 
Mass., another graduate of Cornell, has an M.A. from Teachers’ 
College, Columbia. The wife of a New York physician, she teaches in 
a private school. 


PATRICIA BROUN of Greene, N. Y., was a summer school student 
at Cornell when she collected folklore. 


IRA M. YOUNKER, now of New York City, and Lewis, was a friend 
of the late Judge Brewster of Essex County. 


ROBERT A. KAISER, M.D. practices medicine in Buffalo. He has 
a tape recording of Mr. Roy Arnold singing these old songs. 


For information about DR. CHARLES A. HUGUENIN see the page 
called Contributors in our Spring issue, 1955. 
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